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BETWEEN ISSUES 


A Few pays before the big show was scheduled to get 
under way at the United Nations, our man-on-the-scene 
called to say that he had just been refused the special 
ticket required for admission. To get to the bottom of 
the matter, we phoned the man at the top of the press ac- 
creditation section. A pleasant, 
unharried fellow, he explained 
that newspapers and magazines in 
every village and hamlet wanted 
to cover the event, and that the 
foreign press was equally entitled 
to and interested in representa- 
tion. Consequently, it was de- 
cided to limit accreditation to 
publications of over 200,000 cir- 
culation. 

Our readership, we confessed, 
is still far too select to qualify. 
But, we continued, we have for 
years been accredited to the UN 
and as regular customers we feel 
entitled to the special credentials necessary now. Logic 
prevailed and we were told to send owtr man back. So 
Theodore Draper got his ticket — but that isn’t the end 
of the story. 

For what struck Draper most during the spectacular 
opening sessions of the 15th General Assembly meeting was 
not the unprecedented table-thumping and shoe-waving of 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, nor the pageantry sur- 
rounding the acceptance of 19 newly independent nations 
into the world organization. What struck him most was 





THEODORE DRAPER 








the appalling lack of knowledge among delegates and jou. 
nalists alike about the issue that threatens the very life 
of the United Nations, the Congo crisis. Some were amazed 
at the seriousness of the situation, others could not under. 
stand how it had reached this critical stage, a few had no 
knowledge at all of what had transpired. And there was 
nothing available, from UN or other sources, to enlighten 
them. 

This sent Draper to his typewriter with the idea of writ 
ing a short piece to help fill the void. Several days later, 
he called to say that the short piece had grown a bit 
long and might have to be run in two installments. There 
followed more than a week of silence, and no article. Then 
Draper showed up one afternoon with the manuscript for a 
small book. Thus was born what we think may mark the 
high point of THE New Leaper’s efforts this year, “Ordeal 
of the UN”—to be published next week as a special pocket- 
sized supplement. 

Being a rare breed of journalist-historian, Draper has a 
passion for detail and reverence for fact that is surpassed 
only by his ability to weave them together in highly read- 
able and illuminating fashion. In this supplement he traces 
the Congo’ chaos from its beginnings to the present; reveals 
the development of Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold’s 
delicate yet firm “doctrine”: uncovers the roots of Soviet 
strategy in the controversy; and diagnoses the threat it 
poses to the continued existence of the UN. 

“Ordeal of the UN” is not only indispensable for unj 
derstanding the happenings in the Congo to date. it is a 
key to comprehending what may take place there or else: 
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LoNnDON 
HE MAINSPRING of Yugoslavia’s 
i occath to world affairs is a 
denial of the cold war dichotomy, a 
rejection of the assumption—which 
governs so much of Soviet and West- 
ern policy—that the distinction be- 
tween socialism and capitalism, or 
between democracy and dictatorship, 
is the fundamental issue, and that it 
is an issue not only of temporary 
political importance but also of ab- 
solute moral significance. What 
struck me most on revisiting Yugo- 
slavia this summer after five years’ 
absence is that the internal situation 
in the country is the best possible 
argument for its foreign policy. For 
Yugoslavia today contradicts all the 
categories of the cold war. And 
though it might be tempting to see 
its current system as a combination 
of Soviet and Western attributes pro- 
duced by the exigencies of the break 
with Stalin, in fact it represents some- 
thing quite unique which continually 
defies classification in the standard 
patterns, 

Two things stand out as the un- 
deniable achievements of the Titoist 
regime. The first is the consolidation 
of Yugoslavia as a nation state, com- 


| posed of peoples who were slaughter- 


ing one another by the hundreds of 
thousands for racial or religious 
reasons less than 20 years ago. Of 
ourse, the century-old national con- 
licts inside Yugoslavia have not dis- 
ppeared entirely—particularly in 
roatia, where a recent student riot 
troduced separatist slogans. But 
hen one recalls the barbaric savage- 
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ry of the wartime massacres and the 
widespread tradition of blood-feuds 
—so well illustrated in Milovan 
Djilas’ autobiographical sketch, Land 
Without Justice—the degree of na- 
tional unity today is most impres- 
sive. The federal decentralization on 
which this unity depends began be- 
fore the break with Stalin. But de- 
centralization-has gone much further 
than was originally planned because 
of the evolution of Titoist thinking 
since the break. And there is no 
doubt that the hostility of neighbors 
has had the same “pressure cooker” 
effect in Yugoslavia as in Israel. 
The second major achievement of 
the regime is a rate of economic 
growth over the last five years sur- 
passing that of every other country 
in the world except China. But un- 
like China, Yugoslavia has also en- 
joyed a staggering increase in per- 
sonal consumption. Indeed, this is 
the main reason for its ability to in- 
crease investment at a high rate with- 
out adopting all the paraphernalia 
of Communist oppression. When | 
toured Yugoslavia in 1955, the shops 
were almost bare and the towns had 
a wartime look; to cross into Trieste 
from the newly transferred territory 
of Istria was like entering paradise. 
Today the crowds thronging the 
streets of Ljubljana, Rijeka, Zagreb 
or Belgrade look almost _ indis- 
tinguishable from their counterparts 
in Klagenfurt, Udine or Athens. The 
advance is not only in food and 
clothing; the motor-scooter and the 
transistor radio have arrived as well, 
and for the first time in 20 years the 


New national spirit and sharply increased standard of living have aroused ‘growing 


interest in the movement for Western European unity’ 
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girls have to worry about keeping 
slim. The middle class does not en- 
joy the same luxuries as in the 
neighboring Western states. But 
there is none of the squalor which 
disfigures the south of Italy or 
Spain, and none of the hopelessness 
which accompanies that squalor. 
Western aid has of course played 
its part in Yugoslavia’s economic ad- 
vance, though this must be offset by 
the dislocations caused by two suc- 
cessive withdrawals of Soviet as- 
sistance. Montenegro, for example, 
the poorest state in the federation, 
has twice had its main development 
projects wrecked by Russia’s viola- 
tion of her economic promises: In 
1948 the Cominform split brought 
the collapse of a grandiose plan for 
the draining of Lake Skadar, and 
the 1957 row with Khrushchev ended 
a big project for making aluminum. 
Other countries, however, have 
achieved far less with more Western 
aid—Turkey is a relevant example. 
There is no doubt that Yugoslavia’s 
progress owes most or all to its 
unique economic system, which com- 
bines almost total public ownership 
with almost total free enterprise, and 
a minimum of central planning with 
a degree of market economy which 
would have delighted Adam Smith. 
The state keeps a close watch on the 
general pattern of investment through 
its control of the banking system, 
but the individual public firms com- 
pete ruthlessly with one another for 
the market. Since the workers’ coun- 
cils which run the separate factories 
are allowed to keep a share of the 

















profit, they have a direct incentive 
for maximum efficiency. And though 
they are 
their profits on wage bonuses if they 


allowed to use up all 
so desire, they have learned by ex- 
perience that it is better to use the 
major part of their profits for new 
investment in the factory or on social 
services like houses or theaters for 
their members. 

This system has obvious social as 
well as economic advantages: it 
gives the individual worker a_per- 
sonal stake in his enterprise. But it 
also has social dangers. In particu- 
lar, membership of a large firm or 
of a Government department con- 
fers benefits and privileges which 
small firms cannot hope to equal: 
Some of the professions are already 
suffering because young men can- 
not afford the sacrifices involved in 
working on their own. 


Agricultural progress in Yugo- 
slavia, though it started later. is 
equally impressive, because alone 


among the governments of Eastern 
Europe the Yugoslav leaders have 
recognized that the peasants must 
have an economic incentive which 
can be provided only through the 
exchange of their products for con- 
sumer goods at a fair price. The re- 
sult is that their farms have steadily 
improved the quantity and quality of 
their products. Yugoslavia is now at 
last growing all her own grain. 

The next stage in the reorganiza- 
tion of Yugoslavia’s economy should 
come early next year, when, if the 
Government can get enough inter- 
national cover for the operation, it 
will rationalize the chaos of exchange 
rates which has developed over the 
last 15 years. This will establish the 
currency background for a big ex- 
pansion in exports. 

The result of the rising standard 
of life which has accompanied eco- 
nomic growth in Yugoslavia is a 
growing cultural identification with 
Western Europe. In the last few 
years there has been little State in- 
terference with artistic taste or pro- 
duction, so that the pattern of living 
in the Yugoslav towns, as well as 


the architecture, comes more and 
more to resemble that in Northern 
Italy or Austria. Most of the films 
are Italian, French or American, and 
there is a soaring appetite for jazz 
among the younger generation. One 
can detect uneasiness among the po- 
litical leaders about some of these 
cultural contacts, but since tourism 
is likely to become Yugoslavia’s big- 
gest industry—the country is the most 
beautiful, varied and unspoiled in 
Europe—it would be hopeless to try 
them. Each 
brings hundreds of thousands of 


to interrupt summer 


foreign tourists. mainly from Western 





KARDELJ: IN POWER AFTER TITO? 


Germany. (Guided tours from the 
Soviet Union have just begun on a 
very small scale. ) 

The political future of Yugoslavia 
remains uncertain. Tito is a lonely 
eminence, an odd mixture of Israel’s 


David Ben 


Eisenhower, and at the age of 69 in- 


Gurion and President 
tervenes more and more rarely in 
Government affairs. When he goes 
there is likely to be a period of col- 
lective leadership in which Interior 


Minister Alexander Rankovic and 
Foreign Minister Edvard Kardelj 


predominate. I do not believe that 
the Party dictatorship is likely to be 
reinforced. Besides the effects of af- 
fluence on the population as a whole. 
the individual states have a degree 
of independence which would enable 









them to resist any attempt to tighten 
control from the central Govern. 
ment. 

Yugoslavia’s biggest political prob. 
lem is more likely to arise elsewhere, 
The country is run today by the 
partisan generation, young men and 
women mostly in their late 30s who 
developed a fierce mutual loyalty in 
the war against Hitler when they 
were still in their teens. They are in- 
tensely interested in politics and ad- 
of the 
most impressive leadership groups | 
have met anywhere in the world. But 
their children, now just entering 
college, tend to be interested only 
dislike 


politics. To them the wartime re- 


ministration and form one 


in the exact sciences and 
sistance is just history. In my 
opinion, though they form another 
major obstacle for any would-be 
Stalin, if the system continues much 
as it is today they are unlikely to 
put enough pressure on the present 
generation of leaders to prevent their 
mental arteries from hardening. Thus, 
in the long run, stagnation is per- 
haps a more likely danger for Yugo- 
slavia than dictatorship. 

One thing, however, seems abso- 
lutely certain. There is no chance 
whatever that Yugoslavia will return 
to the Soviet bloc so long as Russia 
insists on the sort of hegemony it 
normally demands. The passion for 
national independence is as strong 
other hand. the 
strain of Yugoslavia’s self-imposed 


as ever. On the 


isolation in world affairs is beginning 
to tell. And though there is no im- 
portant pressure for joining the 
American camp, there is a growing 
interest in the movement for Western 
European unity. If the Common 
Market achieved its original objective 
of creating something like a Third 
Force in world affairs, Yugoslavia 
would find little difficulty in abar- 
doning its positive neutrality to join 
it. But for the time being it has to 
satisfy itself with a vague diplomatic 
flirtation with countries like Egypt. 
India and Ghana, with whom Yugo- 
slavia has little in common except 
a dislike of the cold war. 
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j People about the town—and 
there has been nothing of the sort 


THE HOME FRONT 


BOHN 


NEVER INTENDED to get into this 
I just happened to 
make a perfectly innocent statement 


argument. 


in a company where too many overly 
smart people were just waiting to 
pounce. What I said was: “There 
used to be funnier funny people and 
more of them.” You would have 
thought I had committed a capital 
offense. | suppose it really is a crime 
these days to suggest that everything 
we have now is not better than what 
we used to have a few decades ago 
—novels, plays, humor, anything. 

When the gleaming-eyed whipper- 
snappers asked me what on earth | 
meant. I really didn’t have much to 
say. The only thing which floated 
into my mind by way of defense was 
a picture of the editorial page of the 
New York World as it looked about 
the time of World War I. I may be 
wrong—since that argument I have 
not had a chance to look up the old 
files—but it seems to me that there 
was a time when across that magic 
page Alexander Woollcott, Heywood 
Broun and F. P. A. marched shoulder 
to shoulder. 

I came to New York to live and 
work in 1910. That was, of course, 
the time when the big town things 
seemed most wonderful to me. My 
guess would be that the old World 
had that miraculous combination of 
contributors between 1910 and 1920. 
I am not certain about the specifics, 
but [ will stick to my idea that the 
World had an editorial page that 
was the delight of all alert and lively 
that 


since the sad day when that paper 
folded. 
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By William E. Bohn 


What Happened 


To the Humorists ? 


One thing I lament is the disap- 
pearance of the column as a literary 
and journalistic form. F. P. A. would 
enliven our day with gossip, current 
jokes, translations from classical 
poetry or versions of local history 
in the form of “Our Own Samuel 
Pepys.” But the World had no 
monopoly on wit and _ cleverness. 
There was also the Sun, with the 
lively and pointed “Sun Dial”—for 
many, the greatest treat of all—and 
Don Marquis, one of the gayest of 
wits. 

Marquis pretended to have heard 
that up in Dobbs Ferry a giant rat 
was in the habit of leaving his 
lodgings at night and _ recording 
lively messages on one of the office 
typewriters. Inspired by this tale, he 
soon began to record the poems left 
on his machine by archy the cock- 
roach and mehitabel the alley cat, 
(whose philosophy was “wotthehell, 
wotthehell” and “toujour gai, toujour 
gai’). The dialect of the cockroach 
and the cat entered into the very 
psychology and vocabulary of the 
town. Wherever you went you heard 
variations of their words and deeds. 
They constituted a lively streak of 
jollity running through our life. 

Don Marquis was not, of course, 
limited to this performance. Like 
F. P. A., he gave us an honest-to- 


God 


amusing items he had come across 


column filled with whatever 


or had fished from his lively imagina- 
tion. And there were others. Many 
small town papers had their own 
columnists—and some of them were 
good. What the people read didn’t 
come, slick and finished, out of New 


York and Washington. 


The other day I ran through four 
collections of American humor, with 
hundreds of well-turned pieces. | 
noted, first of all, that most of the 
really funny stories, articles and 
poems had been produced between 
1920 and 1940 by men and women 
who had been born between 1890 
and 1910. 

I then made a list of 35 writers 
who are still generally recognized as 
humorists. (I hesitate to mention any, 
for there are dozens on my list who 
deserve to Robert 
Benchley has always seemed to me 
just about the funniest of the lot, 
but think of Finley Peter Dunne, 
Ruth McKenney, Art Young—and 
short story writers like Dorothy 
Parker and O. Henry. And chaps like 
Ring Lardner and Will Rogers could 
cap any little current event with 
penetrating comment. Practically all 
of these writers had the precious gift 
of clarifying life with satire. There 
was something about their work that 


be mentioned. ) 


you might even describe as “sani- 
tary.” 

I feel that 
people love fun as much as they ever 
did. Whenever they meet at any sort 
of dinner or party, their devotion to 
the conventional funny story is really 
pathetic: The average party-goer 
would sell his soul for the ability to 
turn a neat tale. But when it comes 
to writing humor and selling it to 
the common reader, the whole busi- 
ness seems to have flattened out. The 
few magazines we have left print “im- 


sure the American 


? 


proving” articles by the dozen, but 
practically never anything out of 
which the reader can get a laugh. 
Bennett Cerf speaks in one of his 
forewords of the delights of a belly 
laugh; well, he can get plenty of 
them at a party of clever people, 
but if he can get even one out of 
a daily paper, a magazine or book, he 
is lucky. 

I am thankful, of course, that 
Richard Armour and S. J. Perelman 
are still going, but there should be 
more than just two humorists. Per- 
haps the really funny men are writing 
anonymously for television. 
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View From the Hustings: 
Election Race Still Close 


HAVE JUST returned to Washing- 
| ton after two weeks of traveling 
with Senator Kennedy from Albany 
to Salt Lake City and from Memphis 
to the northern Minnesota iron range, 
and another week of criss-crossing 
the Midwest in the wake 
both the 


Presidential candidate and his Re- 


of cam- 
paigning by Democratic 
publican rival, Vice President Nixon. 
The mood of the nation is not easy 
to assess. 

The countryside looks good. The 
hogs and beef cattle are fat: the corn 
stands tall and golden: the soybean 
harvest has been good; the rich black 
soil being sown for winter wheat 
obviously is going to yield another 
bumper crop next year. But the 
farmers are not happy. Their prices 
are good, but not good enough. Their 
costs keep going up, increasing the 
“squeeze” between costs and prices 
that is an unending topic of con- 
versation in the Corn Belt. 

This does not settle things in 
Kennedy’s favor, however, because 
the farmers are also worried about 
his religion. If there was an_ in- 
cipient farm revolt earlier this year. 
as some Midwestern Democrats 
claimed, it appears to have disap- 
peared in a fog of the fear of 
Catholicism in the White House. The 
religious issue may be off the front 
Peale 
may have retreated to the sanctity 
of his pulpit, but the emotional anti- 
Catholic feeling in the rural and 
small town Midwest is deeply rooted. 

After two weeks of the incredibly 
fast if not always furious campaign- 


pages and Norman Vincent 


ing of 1960, one airport tends io blur 


into all other airports, one court- 
house square looks like courthouse 
squares everywhere, one slum like all 
slums, one suburb like every suburb, 
and one steamy arena like auditori- 
ums the Indeed. 
traveling through nine or 10 cities 


country over. 
and towns a day often gives one the 
feeling that the United States is 
made up only of monotonous sub- 
19-cent ham- 
burger drive-ins and crumbling cities 


urbs, _neon-lighted 
surrounding a courthouse that is as 
hideous as its government is inef- 
ficient. 

In the small towns there is ob- 
viously concern about the failure of 
farm income to keep up with the 
rising income of workers and _ busi- 
nessmen. But there is also a good 
deal of resentment toward farmers 
because of the billions of dollars of 
Federal funds spent to support them 
each year. The attitude of the small 
town businessmen toward their soil- 
tilling customers is much the same 
as that of many Cape Cod natives to- 
ward the summer tourists upon whom 
they depend for most of their liveli- 
hood. 

In the cities workers are worried 
about unemployment and fearful of 
automation. Most of the workers will 
again vote Democratic. Many of their 
wives, who twice voted for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, probably will cast 
their ballots for Kennedy this time: 
Kennedy’s appeal to women is one 
of the phenomena of this campaign. 

While cutbacks in steel production 
have put the fear of unemployment 
in the hearts and minds of all heavy 
industry workers, actual unemploy- 


ment is still spotty. Kennedy him. 


rowds 


self has refrained from charging the Miscoun 
Eisenhower Administration with lead. ieandida 
ing the nation to the brink of an. ffelevisi 
other recession, although some of am 


the Kennedy advisers think that a 
recession is already upon us. 

Both in town and country there 
seems to be an undercurrent of feel: 
ing that, as Kennedy keeps telling 
his attentive audiences. America’s 
prestige is slipping and that the 
United States is falling behind in he 
race with the Soviet Union for world 
supremacy. This feeling results in 
concern that the failure of the 
United States to keep safely ahead of 
the Russians may lead to war. 

The emotionalism of most voters 
is evident everywhere one goes. Both 
Kennedy and Nixon are attracting 
large crowds, and this in itself seems 
to belie the assertions by those pun- 
dits who never get out of Washing- 
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ton that the electorate is apathetic. 


The Nixon crowds are more re- 
strained than the throngs that turn 


out for Kennedy. But much of the 


notes 
Bpeeche 
establis 


noise and enthusiasm in a Kennedy fmiles f 


crowd comes from teenagers and the 
women who jump and scream when 
the handsome Bostonian passes by 
and shyly waves and smiles. Nixon. 
of course, has the advantage of 
having his wife by his side, and she 
unquestionably helps the Vice Presi- 
dent in his efforts to attract female 
support. 

The television debates, one finds. 
have done much to increase interest 
in the campaign, and they seem to 
have helped Kennedy than 
Nixon. Reporters traveling with Ken- 
nedy after the first debate sensed a 
distinct change in the attitude toward 
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him. Apparently voters recognized 
that he was more than merely a 
glamorous and rich young man when 
they saw him take on the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Important as television may be in 
this airborne campaign, however, the 
effect of the airport receptions. the 
motorcades, the short talks on the 
courthouse steps and the rousing 
before hysterical 


rallies almost 
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him-ferowds in jammed arenas cannot be 
g the Miscounted. Voters like to see the 
lead. candidates, to judge for themselves. 
f an-Welevision is no substitute for a 
1e of first-hand look at the man who may 
hat a fhe the next President. 
Whenever Washington 
there fleave the capital and all of its fas- 
"feel. [cinating political nuances, they are 
elling amazed at how different a campaign 
rica’s flooks from the hustings. On the 
- the campaign trail the issues seem so 
n the {much simpler than they appear to 
vorld the in Washington, and in fact are. 
ts in fln Carbondale, Illinois, in Troy, New 
the }York. in Hibbing, Minnesota, or in 
id of }Muncie. Indiana, the questions are 
broad ones of war or peace, Castro 
oters jand Khrushchev, prosperity or de- 
Both Jpression, high taxes, high medical 
cting pills, high college fees and the high 
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reporters 


eems [cost of living in general. 
pun- | | was particularly struck by the 
voters over Fidel 


ning: concern among 


etic, (Castro's regime in Cuba. Kennedy 





re- Motes over and over again in his 
turn Bpeeches that the Communists have 
the Rstablished “ta bastion . . . only 90 
nedy Puiles from the United States . 
| the fjust eight minutes by jet.” and these 
vhen foomments get as good a response 
. by from his audiences as his remarks 
xon, [ébout Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
of fchev’s blustering at the UN. 
she | Everywhere one goes Democratic 
resi- |politicians sooner or later get around 


— + 


nale }'0 saying, “If this guy of ours weren’t 
a Catholic, we’d sweep this election.” 
nds. {Even when the usual exuberance and 
rest |pattisanship of politicians is dis- 
1 to |counted, there is no question that the 
han |'ligious issue is the greatest drag 
Kennedy candidacy. His 
da |jouthful appearance and the lack of 
‘ard |perience that voters associate with 
ized tis good head of hair and almost 
y a boyish appearance is also a handicap. 
hen Put Kennedy himself has done much 
esi: 9 blunt the youth issue with his 

enerally good performance on tele- 
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. in Sion and in person. 

the § The Vice President. on the other 
the Mand. is benefiting greatly from his 
the BRSociation with President 
ing Ppwer and from his travels through- 
ical HRt the world. Again and again 
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voters say, “Well, I like both of 
them, but Nixon sure has it all over 
Kennedy in experience.” Further- 
more, Nixon and the Republican 
party are associated in the public 
mind with peace. Nixon’s _ seizure 
of the Quemoy-Matsu issue may 
frighten the generals and the ad- 
mirals back in the Pentagon, but to 
the voters the Vice President is un- 
questionably a man of peace and 
good will. 

In choosing his campaign issues 
Nixon has had relatively little room 
in which to maneuver. He must de- 
fend the Eisenhower Administration 
and place his bets on the nation’s 
general satisfaction with the way 
things have been moving. He is too 
closely associated with the President 


in the public mind to do otherwise, 
even if he wanted to. This is hardly 
a disadvantage, though, because the 
President remains amazingly popu- 
lar. 

Kennedy has deliberately chosen 
as his principal issue the question of 
the nation’s strength and viability. In 
a sense Kennedy, too, had little 
choice in the matter; he could hardly 
have defended the President. Ken- 
nedy could have soft-pedaled his 
criticism of the last eight years, but 
he has decided to hit hard at the 
Administration record in both do- 
mestic and foreign affairs. Kennedy 
is convinced that he has chosen his 
issues well, and perhaps he has. But 
there are still no sure bets in this 
Presidential campaign. 


The American Myth of 
the Two-Party System 


By John P. Roche 


NE OF THE most persistent 
Orv. about American politics 
—ranking even ahead of the myth 
of the “separation of powers’”—as- 
serts that we have a two-party system. 
In fact, however, we are the grand 
possessors of a two-label system, and 
labels should never be confused with 
realities. This has been most ef- 
fectively demonstrated in the current 
election, particularly in Massachu- 
setts. What follows, therefore, will be 
confined to Massachusetts data, but 
one can readily apply the same 
analytical criteria to Texas, Cali- 
fornia or any other state. 

Under Massachusetts law, the 
Democrats and the Republicans each 
hold a pre-primary convention of 
locally elected delegates to designate 
a party “slate.” This slate then has 
to run the gauntlet of the primary 
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against all comers—some serious 
contenders, others blessed 
with such magic names as Buckley, 
Cronin or Kennedy. (Three Ken- 
nedys turned up on the Democratic 
primary ballot this year.) 

The slate named this year by the 
GOP survived the primary without 
difficulty; indeed, there was only one 
contested line on the state-wide list. 
The Democrats, in contrast, put on 
a spectacular demonstration of fac- 
tionalism. This was partly due to 
the conviction that 1960 will be a 
good year: With favorite son “Jack” 
at the head of the list, the feeling 
is that anyone on the Democratic line 
will ride his coattails. But it was also 
a symptom of the total lack of any 
Democratic party organization above 


merely 


the local or personal level. 

The Democratic “organization” in 
Massachusetts is not an organization 
at all—it is a congeries of local fan 
clubs, and the primary election thus 
Each candidate 


becomes decisive. 








mobilizes his followers in all the 
cities and towns and_ whatever 
“party” machinery exists goes to 


work for whichever candidate the 
local magnates endorse. 

Governor Foster Furcolo, stepping 
down after two terms. was endorsed 
by the convention in his quest for 
the U.S. Senate nomination. He was 
opposed in the primary by Mayor 
Thomas O’Connor of Springfield and 
a random Buckley. The fight for the 
gubernatorial nomination was a real 
Donnybrook with no less than seven 
contenders. Secretary of State Joseph 
D. Ward won the convention endorse- 
ment and was up against Lieutenant 
Governor Robert Murphy, Endicott 
Peabody, the choice of liberal and 
independent Democrats generally, 
former Lieutenant Governor Francis 
“Sweepstakes” Kelly, State Treasurer 
John F. Kennedy, whose name has 
heretofore carried him through many 
perils, and two Italian-Americans. 

The primary campaign was funda- 
mentally issueless at the Senatorial 
level. Furcolo hardly campaigned at 
all, probably because he felt the need 
to conserve his financial resources 
for the general election fight with in- 
cumbent Senator Leverett Saltonstall. 
O'Connor did little beyond running 
newspaper advertisements and dis- 
tributing stickers to his 
scattered faithful. The candidates for 
Governor also brought few issues to 
public notice. Ward had a 23-point 
program which was, in his words, 
“founded on my conviction that the 
family is the fundamental unit of 
society and a Governor should at all 
times be interested in programs to 
help the family.” 

Ward created some notoriety in 
liberal circles by his oleaginous piety. 
He stunned many (probably includ- 
ing intelligent clerics) by casually 


bumper 


suggesting that since Massachusetts 
is a predominantly Catholic state, the 
laws against birth control and divorce 
should be enforced. It was felt that 
if really pushed, he would have added 
the Trinity and the Immaculate Con- 
ception to his program; as one old 
Irish politician put it, “Joe seems 


to be running for Archbishop.” Ward 
also belled the Harvard cat by re- 
ferring to that pillar of the Estab- 


lishment as “the Kremlin on_ the 
Charles.” 
Peabody, once a Harvard _all- 


American, Murphy, Kelly and the 
three others who ran against Ward 
did very well indeed; together they 
garnered roughly 70 per cent of the 
vote. But Ward’s 30 per cent held 
up as the largest plurality and he 
went on to the general election as 
the “party’s choice.” Mrs. Ward, 
unabashed by this trivial statistical 
fact, recognized the source of suc- 
cess: “I am thankful for all of Joe’s 
friends,” she said. “We have a won- 
derful victory in one hand and God 
in the other.” 

While Ward squeaked in, Furcolo 
went down to resounding defeat. It 
was clear that the Democrats wanted 
to dispose of the controversial Gov- 
ernor once and for all. Furcolo, in 
many ways a good and decent Gov- 
ernor, by his political ineptness seems 
to have alienated even those who 
heartily endorsed his ideals and ac- 
complishments (which were, in fact, 
quite remarkable in many areas). 
O’Connor won on an anti-Furcolo 
tidal wave. 

But the real irony of the primary 
was the political coloration of the 
two top nominees. O'Connor, who 
at 35 has achieved an outstanding 
record as Mayor of ‘Springfield, is 
a specimen of that rare breed known 
as the liberal Irish politician. He has 
even ventured to work closely with 
the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, an which has, 
among a large segment of Massachu- 
setts Democrats, the same standing as 
the Comintern. (In 1954, for ex- 
ample, Furcolo went to some pains 
to express his contempt for the 


ADA.) Ward, on the other hand, is 


organization 


almost a caricature of an _ Irish 
politician drawn from The Last 
Hurrah. Yet these two head the 


Democratic ticket as representatives 
of the “state party.” 

With the primary over, the inter- 
party fight began. The Democratic 


tactic is simple: Ride in with Kep. 


nedy. So far, there has literally been 
no state campaign in Massachusetis; 
what fight there is takes place on the 
local, Congressional, and state legis 
lative level. For whatever it may le 
worth, the Democrats have a “Green 
Ticket”—every nominee for state. 
wide office (and, of course. Senator 
Kennedy at the peak) is of Irish 
extraction. The basic slogan is “Vote 
Green.” 

The Republicans, led by _ their 
formidable old warhorse Saltonstall, 
are out of Green this year. In fact, 
their ticket includes every color but 
green. Besides the Brahmin Salton. 
stall, they are sending forth an 
Italian-American, John Volpe, for 
Governor; a Negro, Brooke, for Sec- 
retary of State; and a Polish-Ameri- 
can, Trybulski, for Treasurer. The 
GOP began by hastily ditching Nixon 
and Lodge, at least so far as publicity 
is concerned. Wisely having written 
off Massachusetts to Kennedy. they 
are operating the “vote-the-man!” 
gambit to the hilt. 

The consensus is _ that 
“Salty” was thrown off course by 
O’Connor’s victory. He had_ been 
planning to capitalize on the anti. 
Furcolo sentiment, but now he finds 
himself involved in a fight with an 
unknown, a man without a_ record 
on national or state issues, a young: 
ster riding on the crest of his stun- 
ning overthrow of Furcolo. The old 
State House pros had figured Salton- 
stall to take Furcolo, but now they 
are uncertain about his chances. 

But what helps one man hurts an- 
other—in this case Ward. Now the 
Italians, who constitute a big bloc 
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of voters in Massachusetts, are un- 
settled and hardly eager to “Vote 
Green.” Furcolo may have been inept. 
but he was their first Governor, and 
their discontent may bring a big 
Volpe vote in such traditional Demo- 
cratic areas as East Boston. 

In any case, the “two-party sys- 
tem” has done its work in Massachu- 
setts. And as far as the voters (ex- 
pert ticket splitters) are concerned. 
it is every man for himself. 
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A correspondent who gave up the excitement 


of the ‘biggest story in the world’ tells why 


‘We Got Fed Up’ 


By Max Frankel 


ONTRARY TO LEGEND, correspond- 
. leave the Soviet Union volun- 
tarily. They give up the excitement 
of the “biggest story in the world” 
and the glamour of frequent display 
on Page One and, if they are like 
us, they don’t regret their departure. 

My wife and I cannot recall exact- 
ly when we made up our minds; 
perhaps it was the day we discovered 
that a conversation with a Moscow 
cabbie, which had been an adventure 
in the first year and a lively debate 
in the second, turned out in the third 
year to be just a bore. We no longer 
cared about touting the beauty and 
economy of a Chevrolet and were 
tired of persuading him that Ameri- 
cans did not want war. 

Unlike draftees and some Moscow 
correspondents, we never counted the 
weeks till discharge and we want to 
return some day when Russian life 
and policy are launched on an in- 
For the 


moment, we have had enough. 


teresting new _ tangent. 

This is so even though Moscow is 
surely the most secure of the world’s 
“hot spots.” Ordinary Russians _al- 
most always greet a correspondent 
with elaborate, if superficial, cour- 
tesy. Official molestation is almost 
never physical. A correspondent need 
not be uneasy if his wife is out late 
and alone—not because there is no 
crime in the people’s paradise but 
because picking on a foreigner is 
ordinary Russian 


more than 


any 
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hoodlum ever wants to bargain for. 

For inclined, Moscow 
could even be a comfortable place 
these days. Moderate but adequate 
housing is assigned to foreigners by 
the Government. So are household 
employes. No frantic hunting, no 
advertising, no annoying decisions. 
Adequate stocks of food are allowed 
in from abroad, including untaxed 


those so 


cigarettes and liquor. 

As for working conditions—well, 
you could look at it this way: If 
the Kremlin were to blow up one 
midnight, you would not even have 
to get out of bed. No one would 
tell you what happened until an of- 
ficial version had been composed for 
Pravda and the censor would block- 
ade all stories until Pravda appeared. 
Ideal. And that’s the trouble. 

Moscow is truly the place for 
scholarly contemplation of the news. 
Right in the midst of the great story, 
it is nowhere to be had. There’s not 
an official in town—except Khrush- 
chev—who will tell you anything that 
hasn’t appeared in Pravda; and un- 
less it is fit to appear in Pravda, 
even Khrushchev’s words will be cen- 
sored. So instead of chasing the facts, 
you think about what they might be. 
And unless you are the professionally 
thoughtful type—a scholar—there is 
a point of diminishing returns during 
service in Russia. 

That point comes when you can 
read the headline of a Pravda story 
and compose the text yourself, with 
80 per cent accuracy: 

Wortp Series ... Tass... NEw 
York ... The peace-loving peoples’ 
valiant struggle for progress through- 
out the world is being obscured in 


the American monopoly press this 
month by a great hullabaloo over 
what American sport financiers ar- 
rogantly call a world championship. 
Not only the heroic sportsmen. of the 
Great Socialist Camp but even 
America’s poorer allies are barred 
from the games... . 

The point of diminishing returns 
is at hand when you have worked 
hard to strike up a friendship with 
a young Russian and then find him 
recoiling from you as from a leper, 
even in a dense crowd in a public 
park, because, it develops, he suspects 
that a promotion or a trip abroad 
was canceled as a result of the 
friendship. 

The point is reached not only when 
the manifestly simple truths about 
Soviet propaganda and _ totalitarian- 
ism become obvious, but also when 
you begin to understand the com- 
plexities of life in Russia and find 
yourself unable to communicate them 


to readers. 
For instance, a Russian friend of 
ours—a newspaperman who _ occa- 


sionally contributed to an architec- 
ture magazine—once wrote a_ piece 
praising the design and conception 
of apartment houses in the United 
States. To 
sidedness, he capped it with a brief 
introduction condemning the general 
lack of taste and skill in American 
building. Our friend’s editor was 
aghast. Much too praiseworthy, he 
said; why risk everybody’s neck? 
After much argument, the editor set 
this condition: Find a responsible 
and respected person to vouch for 
the “correctness” of the piece and 
it would be printed. Apparently this 
was standard procedure, but our 
friend did not know where to turn. 
After 


found a Soviet expert on American 


avoid censure for one- 


weeks of investigation, he 
architecture in a “friendship society,” 
a professor who agreed to risk it. 
When the article was returned, the 
professor had taken exception only 
to the which, he 
claimed, was unnecessarily harsh and 


introduction, 


unfair to American architecture. 


“Enough!” screamed the editor when 














our friend produced his witness. The 
article appeared as written and there 
were no repercussions. 

This is those Russian 
anecdotes, illustrating the perverse 


one of 


effects of fear and decency in co- 
that are the 
trations of life in Moscow. A foreign- 


existence, finest illus- 
er can learn of these things only in 
exceptional circumstances and they 
can never be a part of his report. 

It is time to leave Russia when 
the excitement of travel to remote 
regions no longer compensates for 
official 
guides with official lies and for the 


the annoying presence of 
horror of lame interviews with minor 
officials. 

A foreign correspondent in Russia 
is not only a secret agent in the eyes 
much 
sophisticated Russians he is some- 


of the Government; to less 
one to whom every loose brick must 
be made to seem like an ingenious 
product of Russian engineering. This 
defensiveness, betraying a deep sense 
of inferiority, is in fact a national 
conspiracy of Face that has little to 
do with Communism. 

With rare exceptions, an interview 
with a Soviet official is like reading 
the papers, attending a movie or any 
other public activity—an exercise in 
hypocrisy. You come away grateful 
if, while the regional economic chair- 
man tells you he has no problems, 
approves of all orders from Moscow 
and is overfulfilling every production 
goal, he at least shows a glimmer 
of a smile of recognition that he isn’t 
fooling anyone. After all, that is just 
what he tells his Communist party 
superiors, too—without a smile. Hy- 
pocrisy in Russia is bearable as long 
as all the participants know they are 
playing the game. 

It is when you are innocently 
taken in, or when you fight back. 
stupidly demanding “the truth,” that 
you are contemptible and loathsome 
in Russian eyes. But once you've 
learned this game and it is still the 
truth that you want, it is time to 
leave. 

For a while the problem for us 
in Moscow was to get some hcnest-to- 


goodness Russians, even if they were 
semi-official types like newspaper edi- 
tors, to our home for a drink. When 
they finally came and asked us things 
about the United States we tried to 
answer as we would at home, critical- 
ly, openly, in expectation of re- 
ciprocity. In return, we got expert 
recitations of that morning’s private 
poopsheet from the Communist party 
propaganda and agitation section. It 
is when you are no longer angered 
by this intellectual abuse and unfair 
consumption of your liquor that you 
finally know something about Russia: 
but it is also time to leave. 

It could be argued—correctly— 
that after three years in the Soviet 
Union we had only begun to under- 
stand a great and complex nation. 
Ominous and cheap rumors spread 
by the Foreign Ministry’s Press De- 
partment that our stories were not 
pleasing the right people were per- 
haps confirmation of the dawn of 
our understanding. 

But too often this official reaction 
was merely a tribute to the laborious- 
ly developed talent of slipping things 
by the censor without at the same 
time confusing the editors and read- 
ers at home. The painstaking and 
time-consuming wrestling with the 
censor is the true measure of the 
Moscow correspondent’s valor. 

When next you read of a cor- 
respondent who dangled from a cliff 
to bring you an eyewitness account. 
or of one who ducked bullets to get 
his story out, think of the Moscow 
man, cooped up in a_two-by-four 
cubicle in a stuffy telegraph office. 
dangling precariously over his type- 
writer and ducking excisions from 
unseen censors, rewriting into the 
early hours to put some meaning and 
perspective into a propaganda pro- 
nouncement for which the home of- 
fice is holding a Page One slot. 

If Khrushchev has just vowed to 
wipe the United States off the map 
with 50-ton missiles, the correspond- 
ent writes: “Khrushchev threatened 
tonight . . .” and an hour later, back 
from the censor, comes his story 
with the word “threatened” deleted. 





He tries again: “Khrushchev prom. 
ised destruction tonight . . .” and out 
comes the promise of destruction, 
Out, too, comes his third attempt 
“rattled 
fourth, “vowed to annihilate.” The 


inspired pre-dawn attempt. “Khrush. 


50-ton rockets.” and_ his 


chev warned tonight,” will finally 
clear, and the correspondent pro. 
ceeds to repair his second paragraph, 
The knowledge that a “warning” 
is okay when a “threat” is not rep- 
resents three years of experience on 
the firing line at Moscow’s Tsentralni 
Telegraf. But three years also breeds 
it all and 
day. that 
Tass said, Tass declared, Tass em- 
phasized and Tass maintained. It’s 
shell shock and it’s time to leave. 
The Soviet Government would be 


the inclination to damn 
simply write. day after 


happy and the Moscow correspondent 
would be reasonably content if his 
sole ambition were to chase, translate 
and chastely transmit the official 
pronouncements, saving his eyes and 
ears for the occasional spectacle of 
color that is semi-annually arranged 
for him with parades through Red 
Square and on such other occasions 
when spies are available for trials 

For 


world” is also the greatest secret in 


the “greatest story in_ the 
the world and the lone correspondent 
is a poor match for a giant, totali- 
tarian government. The story is only 
rarely to be had on the scene. The 
scholars will have to dig out what 
really happened. 

And even when there is a glimmer 
of insight to be had, the Moscow 
correspondent must shed all pretense 
that he is a writer. For then the 
problem is to avoid a straight-shoot- 
ing sentence that would reveal what 
you mean. You must write, “There 
are indications that the Soviet lead- 
ers are eager at all times to share with 
the world their own high estimation 
of themselves.” when you mean, 
“They let you write only favorable 
things.” 

It is this acquired habit of willful 
obfuscation that made it necessary 
to take so much space to say: 
got fed up.” 
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KHRUSHCHEV'S 
NEW EQUALS 


Kozlov and Suslov now form part of Party triumvirate 


By James Biddleford 


INCE THE END of 1959, Nikita 

Khrushchev has met with formi- 
dable opposition inside the Soviet 
Communist party, an opposition so 
powerful that it was able to break 
the tyranny which Khrushchev cre- 
ated after 1956. The revolution in 
the nature of the Soviet leadership 
may be dated, at the latest, to the 
spring of 1960, when a decision was 
taken to halve the number of central 
Party Secretaries. Thereafter, sub- 
groups were informed overtly that the 
Party bureaus, and not the secre- 
tariats, were the sovereign organs un- 
der the revived system of “collective” 
or “collegial” leadership. 

It is inconceivable that Khrush- 
chev himself would bow to Lenin’s 
often-repeated declaration that “only 
collegial decisions of the Central 
Committee—adopted in the Orgburo 
or in the Politburo, or at a CC ple- 
nary session—these and only these 
decisions are implemented by the 
Secretary of the Party’s CC. Other- 
wise the work of the CC cannot pro- 
ceed properly.” Who, then, has ef- 
fectively subordinated First Secre- 
tary Khrushchev to 
weight of the Party Presidium, and 
to what end? The answers are sug- 
gested by examining Soviet leader- 
ship and policy trends during the last 
six or eight months. 

A reliable guide to factional align- 
ments in the Kremlin in recent years 
has been the treatment in official 
literature of the wartime roles of cur- 
rently active politicians. From 1957- 


the collective 
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59, only three top leaders were con- 
sistently singled out for distinction 
as outstanding political heroes of the 
war: Khrushchev and CC Secretaries 
Aleksei Kirichenko and_ Leonid 
Brezhnev. This than 
firmed the assumption of foreign 
observers that Kirichenko and 
Brezhnev, graduates of the Ukrainian 
apparat, were Khrushchev’s most in- 


more con- 


timate aides at the center. 

By way of contrast, the foremost 
members of the CC’s bureau for the 
Russian Republic (RSFSR )—Averki 
Aristov, Frol Kozlov, Andrei Kiri- 
lenko and Pyotr Pospelov—were 
usually ignored in the wartime list- 
ings. This was the case in the Party 
history printed in June 1959, where 
plaudits for wartime service went to 
Khrushchev, the four Committee Sec- 
retaries—-Leonid Brezhnev, Stepan 
Ignatov, Aleksei Kirichenko and 
Mikhail Suslov—and three regional 
officials (Demyan Korotchenko, Janis 
Kalnberzins and Vasili Mzhavan- 
adze). 

All this had nothing whatsoever 
to do with respect for historical 
truth. Kirilenko of the RSFSR Bu- 
reau had been in a military council 
during the war and also acted as a 
plenipotentiary of the State Defense 
Committee in the aviation industry; 
he contributed to the war effort no 
less than, say, Kalnberzins. The 1959 
Party history’s evaluation of wartime 
merit was dictated by strictly fac- 
tional considerations, which comes 
into bold relief when one peruses 
related material which appeared in 
two Soviet journals published in Au- 
gust 1959 immediately after release 
of the Party history. An article in 


Problems of History ranked in alpha- 
betical order 23 politicians who al- 
legedly played “an eminent leader- 
ship role” in assuring victory in 
1945. Khrushchev’s name 
proper sequence and tribute was paid 
to the four members of the RSFSR 
Bureau whom Khrushchevite writers 
had usually ignored. The listing, 
moreover, included the name of chief 
planner Aleksei Kosygin, a Leningrad 
associate of Party technocrat Kozlov. 
Another article about the same time 
in Problems of CPSU History noted 
that during the siege of Leningrad 
the Army had dispatched “the best 
sons of the Party and people—k. Ye. 
Voroshilov, A. N. Kosygin and 
others.” 

This by no means constituted a 
magnanimous gesture on Khrush- 
chev’s part, for his history brigade 
thereafter remained faithful to its 
standard formulas. Thus, there is an 
indication of whom Khrushchev felt 
were his reliable mainstays: Kirichen- 
ko and Brezhnev, but not the men of 
the RSFSR Bureau or industrialist 
Kosygin. Khrushchev’s relationship 
to Aristov, Kozlov and Kosygin in 
1959 evidently amounted to little 
more than a working alliance of 


was in 


mutual convenience. 


His “UKRAINIAN-RUSSIAN” _ alli- 
[ ~~ collapsed by the end of 
1959. An announcement in Pravda 
on December 23, 1959, noted that 
five prominent members of the 
RSFSR Bureau, including ideologues 
Mikhail Suslov and Otto Kuusinen, 
had boycotted a theater performance 
given in horor of the participants 
in a CC plenary session and attended 
by the most notorious Khrushchevites 
—i.e., Brezhnev, Yekaterina Furtseva 
and Nikolai Podgorny. Kirichenko, 
most notorious of all, was informally 
dropped from the apparat within two 
weeks. Khrushchev’s other lieutenant. 
Brezhnev, was officially released from 
the depleted Secretariat in July. Only 
three strong personalities remained 
in that body—Khrushchev, Kozlov 
(who entered on May 4) and Suslov. 

As I pointed out. the war histories 
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reveal the tenuous nature of Khrush- 
chev’s connections with Kozlov in the 
past few years. What about Khrush- 
chev’s relations with Suslov? The 
Party history discloses that in June 
1957 Suslov “resolutely” supported 
Khrushchev against the Malenkov- 
Molotov group. Suslov apparently did 
so as a dedicated Party functionary 
who believed that the Party’s reas- 
serted authority in Soviet life would 
have suffered had the state bureau- 
crats represented by Malenkov suc- 
ceeded in ousting Khrushchev, the 
driving force and symbol of the hard 
campaign to revive the Party after 
Stalin’s death. In brief, Suslov was 
loyal to the concept of Party suprem- 
acy, but not to Khrushchev person- 
ally. This is revealed more than ade- 
quately by the lukewarm treatment 
of Suslov’s not insignificant wartime 
role in Khrushchevite histories. 

The thin veil concealing this latest 
divergence of views between Khrush- 
chev and Suslov was torn asunder on 
July 10. Pravda then listed the top 
leaders who had attended a teachers’ 
convention in the Kremlin. Khrush- 
chev’s name was listed first, the 
others in alphabetic order, without 
mention of Suslov. /zvestia, the Gov- 
ernment daily edited by Khrushchev’s 
listed all the leaders’ 
names alphabetically—likewise fail- 


son-in-law, 


ing to mention Suslov—but it dis- 
played on its front page a photograph 
showing Suslov off to the side of 
third 


variant of this bizarre episode ap- 


the Presidium members! A 


peared in Sovetskaya Rossiya, organ 
of the RSFSR Bureau, which listed 
all the 
meeting 
customary 


leaders who attended the 
including Suslov—in the 

alphabetical sequence; 
thus when Suslov was at odds with 
Khrushchev the press bosses of the 


RSFSR Bureau did not 


mind! 


seem to 


The impression of a new ruling 
of Khrush- 


chev. Kozlov and Suslov was later 


triumvirate consisting 
conveyed by press notices dealing 
with the July CC Plenum and a re- 
which the Presidium §ar- 
ranged for representatives of tke in- 


ception 
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telligentsia. Khrushchev opened the 


Committee’s meeting but failed to 
deliver a speech. Kozlov reported on 
the results of the bloc conference 
held in June, though he had not 
attended that gathering and Khrush- 
chev had. Suslov made a lengthy 
speech at the intellectuals’ reception 
on July 17 that was carried in the 
press, while Khrushchev’s was not. 

Khrushchev 
Crimean holiday while Suslov went 
on a speaking tour of Vilnius, Mos- 
cow and Leningrad. A notice in the 
Party’s organizational journal of Au- 
gust 17 gave unusual display to a 


soon left for a 


volume featuring a Suslov speech. 
above a work containing one of 
Khrushchev’s (Such no- 


tices are ordinarily carefully graded, 


orations. 


of course.) Kozlov, in the meantime, 
went on tour in Bulgaria and was 
hailed there as one of Khrushchev’s 
“comrades-in-arms,” a designation 
which made Khrushchev a sort of 
elder statesman 
from the humdrum of Kremlin polli- 
tics. When Khrushchev soon there- 
after turned up in his home town of 
Kalinovka he thanked villagers “for 
the kind words you have addressed 
to me and mainly to the Communist 


who was removed 


party and its Central Committee.” 
Cheers were recorded only for the 


oe 6 


anonymous “Party and Government.” 
In sum, “collective leadership,” as 
defined in a Party journal in June, 
had really come to mean “collective 


action.” as well as group discussion. 
Fa 


HAT THEN generated the ap- 
Wien linking of Kozlov and 
Suslov against Khrushchev? The 
failure of Khrushchev’s managerial 
policies in industry and agriculture 
easily account for opposition from 
identified as he is with 
the country’s planners. 


Kozlov, 
economic 
Khrushchev’s reorganization of in- 
dustrial management in 1957 led to 
a rash of “localism” in which plant 
had been liberated 
immediate 
often disregarded their inter-regional 


directors who 


from Moscow’s control 
contracts for delivering goods in or- 
der to satisfy local needs. Khrush- 


chev’s policy of downgrading state 
agencies in charge of agricultural af. 
fairs and his corresponding reliance 
on Party officials after 1953 also 
failed to justify expectations. Sig. 
nificantly, in the months since the 
emergence of the triumvirate, steps 
have been charted to restore a meas- 
ure of bureaucratic centralism in 
both of these critical fields. 

Suslov, in recent years responsible 
for the Soviet Party’s relations with 
its bloc counterparts, could not but 
appreciate that the Khrushchev. 
Mikoyan version of detente was un- 
dermining the cohesiveness of the 
Moscow-Peking axis. As a guardian 
of ideological purity, Suslov was 
bound to become apprehensive over 
the displays of nonconformity after 
the cultural “thaw” reinaugurated by 
Khrushchev at the Writers’ Congress 
in mid-1959. 

What evidently sealed the alliance 
of the Party technocrats (Kozlov) 
and ideologues (Suslov) was the se- 
rious industrial unrest which began 
in the autumn of 1959 and recurred 
early this year. Khrushchev’s prom- 
ises of peace and prosperity had done 
much to undermine social discipline, 
as had his cavalier attitude toward 
Russia’s traditionally bureaucratic 
authority. The pace of Khrushchev’s 
reform had proven too rapid and the 
time had come for retrenchment—not 
reaction—in every facet of Soviet 
policy. 

On this point, if only on this point, 
the technocrats, apparatchiki and 
ideologues could, and evidently did, 
agree. The impending 22nd Congress 
of the Soviet Party will bear watch- 
ing, not for word of whether Khrush- 
chev surrenders any or all of his 
formal Party titles (retention of those 
titles has not spared him from a 
whole series of reversals in 1959 60), 
but for indications of how far-reach- 
ing is the concept of retrenchinent 
in the minds of those in the Party 
Presidium who speak in behalf of 
the conservative forces in Soviet 
society—namely, Frol Kozlov and 
Mikhail Khrushchev’s new 


equals. 


Suslov: 


The New Leader 
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MEXICO’S 


By Michael Rumney 


CONTINUING REVOLUTION 


The shifting relationship between ‘Peon’ and ‘Matron’ is the key to Mexican life 


N ORDER TO be elected to political office in Mexico it 
| is as necessary to proclaim oneself a revolutionary as 
in the United States it is necessary not to. Although the 
Mexican Revolution is long past—the political and 
agrarian reforms took place in 1910, culminating in the 
expropriation of foreign oil holdings in 1934-40 under 
President Lazaro Cardenaz—the “Continuing Revolu- 
tion” is an essential part of the belief every Mexican has 
as to what his Government should be. Revolution is a 
word which evokes in the Latin American the same sort 
of emotional response that “balanced budget” does to the 
North American; it represents a new chance to redress 
society's injustices and new opportunities for talent to 
find its rightful place. In Mexico it is such a pervading 
myth that even politicians believe in it. 

To get an idea of Mexican politics one might postulate 
a sort of see-saw. On one side is the Peon, dressed in 
white linen trousers, wearing a wide-brimmed straw hat. 
and carrying a bag marked “Libertad y Nacionalidad” ; 
and on the other side the fat Spanish Matron sits squarely, 
dressed in black and fingering a rosary. Until the Revo- 
lution the Spanish Matron was clearly ascendant; a 
succession of lovers—first a grandee with a thin mustache 
and a bag marked “New World Gold,” then a Napoleonic 
soldier, then a British gentleman with an oil can—held 
her up. When the Revolution came, however, the Mexican 
Peon pushed himself up with his long rifle barrel and 
has been up ever since. At the moment the Peon has been 
declining and the Matron is on her way up again. The 
typical urban Mexican in all this is, perhaps, the man 
who, while he admires and continually talks about the 
Peon, is married to the Matron. 

Though somewhat less than some other Latin American 
countries, Mexico is socially highly stratified. The Mex- 
ican millionaire lives in a manner which might strike 
some Texas oil magnates as ostentatious; he supports a 
huge house and grounds, a whole tribe of servants—for 
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only the very rich and the very poor are indifferent to 
the costs of labor—and buys his children large cars and 
luxuries at a rate which the North American parent would 
regard as sinful. To the extent that these people are 
politically conscious they are conservative. The upper- 
middle class, in contrast, is often the Revolution’s most 
ardent support. From this class come most of the coun- 
try’s intellectuals who, unlike the typical Latin American 
intellectual who takes one trip in his life to Europe—and 
stays half of it in Spain—is well-read and widely traveled. 
These are the professional men, diplomats and writers, 
and they regard themselves, often merely by default, as 
the custorian’s of the ccuntry’s traditions. 

The lower-middle class—shopkeepers, small business- 
men, salesmen—tend to see their interests as firmly with 
the Matron. The great joke life has played on them is 
that they were not born North Americans, for that is 
where their hearts are. They are the little Americans 
who will mortgage their souls for an American-made 
car, see every American film, follow American mass cul- 
ture with an avidity which they do not bring even to 
their church. They are the answer to the advertising 
executive’s dream, the bastion of conservatism. From 
this class come the students to the thousands of “Com- 
mercial Colleges” in Mexico, for to become a business 
executive is their dream. The lower-middle class sees it- 
self as having nothing to gain by the Continuing Revolu- 
tion, for social change could swing it back to the peas- 
antry, from whose ranks it has so precariously—and 
profitably—climbed. 

The urban working class, to whom the recent prosper- 
ity has meant little more than the abolition of the siesta, 
in the interest of higher production rates sees its aspira- 
tions in the Revolution. 

The rural peasants, however, play more of a symbolic 
than a real part in Mexican political life. While every 
party speaks of itself—and possibly even sees itself—as 
the defender of the peasants’ interest, the peasant himself 
has little time or inclination to concern himself. He will, 
for the standard rate, allow himself to be driven to a 
political rally to swell the “enthusiastic numbers,” but 
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in the view of many he merely waits, inscrutably, for the 
government that will never come. In his opinion all gov- 
ernments are the same, not least in that essential quality 
of caring little about his condition. What real contact the 
peasant has with Mexican life and culture is a question: 
more than three million of Mexico’s population of over 
30 million even speak no Spanish, and what government 
or religion they have is only lightly imposed on their 
traditional Indian forms. Even that master institution of 
social universality, the Catholic church, has penetrated 
only slightly; many Indians, for example, find it difficult 
to believe that a white Christ died for their sins. Few of 
them have accepted either modern Mexico—or 19th-cen- 
tury Spain. 


B" FOR THE Government—and the political party 
in power, the Party of Revolutionary Institutions 
(PRI) —the problem of the Revolution is real. On one side 
is the Peon—his ideals. aspirations and myths: and on 
the other is the new prosperity, the growing lower-middle 
class, and the PRI’s own comfort—the Matron. 

It is a disquieting thought to have to be revolutionary. 
It is the kind of thought which causes Mexican politicians 
to wake up in the middle of the night and resolve to do 
something really revolutionary the next day in order to 
get back to sleep. Possibly it explains why many Mexi- 
cans are ardent supporters of Fidel Castro. Castro repre- 
sents a truly revolutionary figure in a world not sicklied 
oer with the pale cast of thought. In Mexico the ruling 
party is committed to continuing the Revolution by non- 
revolutionary means, as its name implies. Now. when 
the Government feels the urge to nationalize, it does so 
in accepted ways. Recently. for example. it spent $250 
million for a controlling interest in the Mexican Power 
and Light Company. Although from the point of view 
of many conservative groups in Mexico it is regrettable 
that the Government still wants to nationalize anything. 
the manner in which they have done it is unexceptionable. 

But the farther to the right the Government goes, the 
more necessary it is to reassure the left. And it is not 
merely for the sake of national unity that the left must 
be placated: it is to reassure the Government itself. 
Recently, Mexican President Adolfo Lopez-Mateos has 
found it increasingly difficult properly to placate the left 
in any case. Despite the fact that Castro characterized 
him as “a man who has betrayed the Mexican Revolu- 
tion,” Lopez-Mateos felt obliged to meet Cuban President 
Osvaldo Dorticés on his trip to Mexico. The popularity 
of Castro, and Cuba’s solution to the problems of foreign 
holdings, is easily evident in Mexico. Wherever Dorticés 
went he was cheered—and in the University City, a center 
of the present discontent, huge crowds welcomed him. 

However, when the United States cut Cuba’s sugar 
quota, one of the beneficiaries was Mexico. The Mexican 
Government accepted the increased quota with some 
alacrity and then was at some fains to explain that it felt 
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justified in doing so because it had, after all, been asking 
for a larger share of the sugar quota for some time. ‘There 
were rumbles of discontent from the left. And when Cuba’s 
oil industry, suddenly left without technicians, asked 
Mexico’s nationalized petroleum industry, Pemex, to loan 
some technicians, there was a short silence before Pemex 
unenthusiastically replied that it could not spare any at 
the moment. The rumbles of discontent grew louder and 
the leader of the Mexican Senate said that Mexico should 
retain a “feeling of solidarity with the Cuban people.” 

The similarity of Cuba’s expropriation to Mexico’s has 
struck many people, and to evade responsibility to Cuba 
is, in the view of many Mexicans, to betray the Revolu- 
tion. Although the specter of Russia looms over Cuba’s 
action, it can be pointed out that Mexico sold oil io 
Hitler during her own expropriation period when her 
normal markets were severed. 

Aroused by such criticism, Lopez-Mateos explained 
that “within the limits of the constitution my Government 
is one of the extreme left,” a statement which satisfied 
no one and merely upset the business community to whom 
the word “left” is anathema. 

Prosperity. in fact, has been an endless source of dis- 
comfort and embarrassment to Lopez-Mateos and his PRI. 
In order to insure gains already made, Lopez-Mateos 
asked a number of trade unions to abstain from further 
wage demands for several years. The unions—which, 
with the students. represent the real left in Mexico—re- 
plied that since they had not sufficiently shared in the 
prosperity, the request was dishonest. It was, in their 
view, the turn of the millionaires to endure a bit of aus- 
A strike was called by the Transport Union and 
its leaders are now in prison. 


terity. 


It is the students who feel a sense of betrayal most 
keenly. A growing sense that “we are all in the same 
boat.” a belief in the revolutionary tradition and the 
universal impatience with established authority has made 
the University City an outspoken center of leftist criticism. 
Almost any excuse these days will do for a riot, and 
after each demonstration the repressive measures which 
follow only serve to increase the feeling of solidarity. 

The students have a number of real grievances. Many 
are from the upper-middle class, the nature of which is 
such that its jobs can rarely be passed on from father to 
son. While the owner of a business can appoint his son 
vice president, a lawyer can only hope that his child will 
make his own way in the world. And for many of the 
university graduates the opportunities for a good job. 
even for security, are small and depend on influential 
friends. They are close enough to the rich to see how 
they live, but not close enough to share in its life. ‘This. 
combined with the peculiar ability which young men have 
to see the world’s hypocrisy before they see their own. 
has built an almost disciplined student organization. 

Having little economic power and no military power 
the students have few ways to demonstrate their dis- 
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pleasure. Riots and demonstrations have proved the most 
satisfactory so far, and aided by the younger instructors 
at the University, there have been several fairly large 
demonstrations of discontent in the Zocalo, Mexico City’s 
main square. The Government has insisted on regarding 
these demonstrations as more the result of agitators than 
of a genuine and universally shared displeasure. 

At the moment the Government can little afford to be 
called repressive. Its tenure is based on its revolutionary 
fervor and its popular support. Every class feels that 
the Government does represent it; the upper-middle be- 
cause of the revolutionary connotations, and the lower- 
middle because of the conservative reality. To earn the 
enmity of any class the Government would lose its claim 
to represent the entire Mexican people. It is significant 
that the last big PRI rally, according to Lopez-Mateos. 
was to “answer criticisms of the left.” It represented a 
real admission by the PRI that there was criticism from 
the left and that it was serious enough to be answered by 
arally. It is also significant that at the rally every at- 
tempt was made to demonstrate that the PRI did have 
the support of the country, even of the inevitable peasants 
who lined the Zocalo, placed there as a reminder of the 


country’s agrarian base. 


eeu THROUGH Mexico City today one sees more 
evidence of the recent prosperity than in the 
smaller cities or in the countryside. There is construction 
everywhere, more new cars, fewer beggars, and the 
prices. often a good index, are higher than ever before. 
The new prosperity is being funnelled into Mexico 
through the city, because that is where the money is 
and where the tourists come. The tell-tale signs of recent 
wealth are all there: One sees the young men, clerks and 
salesmen, wearing their new tie clips just a few inches too 
high—and if they have no ties they stick the clips in 
their lapels; one sees wrist watches worn outside the 
sleeve: one sees the secretaries with too much make-up 
and too much jewelry strolling down Juarez or Reforma, 
their voices a shade too loud, their studied indifference 
tuflled by the sight of an expensive car. It is the day of 
the lower-middle class in Mexico—this is the hour of its 
triumph, just as it was the hour of triumph for the upper- 
middle class when the Revolution took place. 





One may easily say that one has a revolution in order 
to have prosperity, but that is only part of it. Revolu- 
tions involve ideals also, and no amount of prosperity 


can compensate for abandoned ideals. They have a way 
of intruding into one’s most private moments, and just 
as they cause successful television writers to talk darkly 
of “writing something good,” they cause Mexican poli- 
ticians to speak of the Revolution. Although the Matron 
will object. it is to the Peon that one’s dreams inevitably 
ago. 

One of the factors contributing to the instability of 
Latia American governments is that no one quite agrees 
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on exactly what a government should do. There is a 
social contract involved in even the most tyrannical gov- 
ernment, and if people accept the instruments of its power 
as necessary or at least normally understandable, they will 
accept the government. As Graham Greene suggested in 
Our Man in Havana, torture works only where both sides 
—the police and the citizens—-accept it. The same is 
true of corruption; where people regard government 
office as a sinecure reserved for the rich and well-born, 
corruption will be tolerated. People will get what they 
expect. 

In Mexico the ideals of the Revolution have brought 
people to see the government as an instrument of social 
justice and a means of social equality. When Castro, 
in his speech to the UN, railed against the Fulgencio 
Batista Government for permitting the large number of 
unemployed in Cuba, he illustrated his own belief that it 
was a Government’s responsibility to do something about 
them. To the Batista Government there was nothing 
wrong in this; it was not its concern anyway and private 
enterprise would have solved the problem if it should 
have been solved. The Peon conceives of government as 
having a responsibility to insure the happiness of the 
people; the Matron, however, who learned her politics at 
an earlier time. feels that the government is a convenient 
receptacle for the younger sons of the rich who cannot be 
otherwise employed and if they are a bit corrupt, it is, 
after all, only natural. 

Much of the student discontent in Mexico is founded 
on the belief that the Government does not do what it 
should—and occasionally does do what it shouldn't. To 
the more conservative members of Mexican society the 
student riots are incomprehensible; the Government 
should mind its own business and look after foreign pol- 
icy. Yet, the influence of the Revolution in Mexico is so 
great that the majority of Mexicans who are concerned 
with these questions would accept, at least in the abstract, 
the role of the Government as an instrument of social 
justice, simply because it is a part of their belief. 

Among the students at Mexico University, former Mex- 
ican President Miguel Aleman is not a popular figure. 
He has a reputation as one who betrayed the ideals of 
the Revolution, and when his statue was erected in Uni- 
versity City it was a deliberate insult to many students. 
At first the more volatile students contented themselves 
with throwing bottles of ink at it, but recently, in the midst 
of the riots, a group of them dynamited the statue. The 
dynamite was insufficient and badly placed and the re- 
sulting damage only blew out the bottom part of the 
statue. But the damage was, in a way, symbolic. It 
showed, as one student remarked, how many of the coun- 
try’s leaders have “clay feet.” While they may talk about 
the Revolution, they practice the same conservatism which 
is the legacy the Spaniards left in Latin America—but 
the man who talks one thing and practices another is 


highly vulnerable. 
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By Bruno Shaw 


THE QUEMOY 
CONTROVERSY 


Current discussion fails to note several pertinent facts 





Perhaps unwisely, the Quemoy- 
Matsu debate has been revived in 
the heat of current Presidential 
campaign. Here Bruno Shaw, vet- 
eran radio commentator and spe- 
cialist on the Far East, presents the 
case of those who argue that, in 
circumstances, 
offshore 


Chinese 
covered by 


these 
islands are 


any 


the U.S.-Formosa defense treaty. 





ow THAT both Presidential 
lr have hopelessly en- 
tangled Quemoy and Matsu in a 
polemical web, a fresh look at the 
geography, politics and military facts 
of the 
lightening. And the views of another 
party, the Republic of 
China in exile on Formosa, also seem 


situation proves most en- 


interested 


particularly worthy of consideration. 

Geography: We are being told that 
Formosa is 100 miles from the China 
mainland; that Matsu and Quemoy 
are only four, five, and sometimes 
the China 
coast. The Pescadores. which are in- 
cluded in the United States’ mutual 
defense 


two or six, miles from 


with Formosa, are 
rarely mentioned. 

Actually, the distance from the 
west coast of Formosa to the island 
of Amoy off the China mainland is 
140 miles. While Matsu, considerably 
further north, is only six miles from 
the China coast, Quemoy extends 
from five to almost 20 miles from 
it, being about 15 miles in breadth. 

Add to this the fact that the 
eastern shore line of the Pescadores 
lies 28 miles off the west coast of 
that the breadth of the 
Pescadores is 19 miles, and that the 
west coast of the Pescadores is 93 
miles from Amoy. Finally, bear in 


treaty 


Formosa, 
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mind that the Formosa Strait, which 
runs between Quemoy and the Pesca- 
dores, is only 73 miles wide. 

What happens, geographically, if 
Quemoy and Matsu are given up to 
Communist China? Instead of a safe 
Formosa-Pescadores defense area 93 
miles from Amoy, the defense area 
would be reduced to only 73 miles 
from a Red Chinese position on 
Quemoy. 

For 10 Red Chinese 
gunboats have sailed in the Formosa 
Strait, and no Red Chinese planes 
have flown over it. If Quemoy and 


years no 


Matsu were ceded to the Commu- 
nists, all this would change. There 
would be no effective way of con- 
trolling mainland forces. The For- 
mosa Strait would become an area of 
active warfare between Red Chinese 
and Nationalist forces. 

Instead of widening the distance 
thus 
possibly lessening the chances of a 


between the adversaries and 
war. therefore, any withdrawal now 
would only narrow the distance be- 
tween them and increase the chance 
of a war. 

Politics: The one major issue on 


which both the 


ment in 


Formosa Govern- 
Taipei and the 
mainland regime in Peking are in 


Chinese 


full agreement is that Formosa is an 
part of China and 
again become so in fact. They dis- 


integral must 
agree, of course, on what kind of 
China it should be reunited with. 
The principal argument of those 
who would persuade Nationalist 
President Chiang Kai-shek to re- 
linquish Quemoy and Matsu is that 
the islands are not essential to For- 


mosa’s defense. Nationalist leaders 


not only reject this view, but they 
go on to point out that they are 
not interested in the safety of For. 


mosa as an ultimate goal. 

The Western world would be 
happy indeed if it could induce 
Peking—in exchange for a promise 
of admission to the United Nations 
and recognition by the great Western 
powers—to relinquish its claim to 
Formosa and the 
persuade President Chiang to give 
up Quemoy and Matsu and settle 
for two Chinas. This, however. is a 


Pescadores. and 


wholly unrealistic approach to the 
existing Chinese political situation. 

Mao Tse-tung’s ultimate goal is 
the recapture of Formosa and _ the 
Pescadores. This declaration of in- 
tent is implacable and undeviating. 
Similarly, Chiang Kai-shek’s Gov- 
ernment is pledged to a return to 
the mainland of China—when and 


if the 


themselves 


people on the mainland 


revolt against Commu- 
nist tyranny and call upon Formosa 
to come to their aid. 

There are many who scoff at the 
probability of hundreds of millions 
of Chinese ever rebelling voluntarily 
against Communist military and po- 
litical or of their de- 
siring the Nationalist Government to 
return to China. In 1953, however, 
some 14,000 out of a total of 16,000 
Communist Chinese prisoners of war 
captured in Korea chose, of their 


domination. 


own free will, without persuasion of 
any kind, to go to an uncertain future 
in Formosa, with little chance of ever 
seeing their families again, rather 
than to return to the Communist fold. 

There are those, too, who believe 
that we can substitute Western think- 
ing and Western hopes for Chinese 
thinking and objectives, who are in- 
trigued with the beguiling notion 
that Mao “will listen to reason,” and 
Chiang can be “brought into line.” 
But the political facts of life in the 
Formosa Strait are even more clear 
and unbending than the geographical 
facts. There is a Republic of China 
national government in exile on For- 
mosa, entirely apart from the active 
Government of the Province of 
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formosa. This national government 
considers itself the rightful govern- 
ment of all China, and it will never 
ettle for any United States guarantee 
of its safety as a second-class, small 
independent island in the Pacific. 
The Western world will, accord- 
ingly, have to make a decision that 
may determine its future for a long 
time to come. It will have to do so 
in the face of rocket rattling and 
hydrogen bomb threats of extermina- 
tion, now by the Soviet Union and 
in the not too distant future by a 
Communist China whose announced 
intention is to destroy the non-Com- 
munist world by violence. It will have 
to decide whether there is a chance 
of restoring freedom to the mainland 
through political encouragement and 
support of the Nationalist govern- 
ment in exile, or whether it should 
abandon that government altogether 
and take a chance on the eventual 
reformation of the Chinese Commu- 
nists, 

In this context, it might be well 
to bear in mind that Mao, in his 
China’s New Democracy, made Red 
China’s plans clear beyond any doubt 
when he said: “It is only the Com- 
munist ideology and social system 
that grow and spread in the world, 
with a mighty thundering force that 
can level mountains and overturn 
seas,” and that all will have to take 
one side or the other in the struggle 
“on the anti-imperialist front and 
play a role in the world revolution. 
They must choose either one of the 
wo. There is not a third road.” 
Military: In September 1954, after 
the Chinese Communists had violated 
the United Nations truce by reforti- 
fying their positions at the 38th 
parallel in Korea, they began an in- 
lensive bombardment of Quemoy. 
They declared openly that they were 





koing to overwhelm Quemoy and 
atsu by military force as a prelude 
» retaking Formosa and the Pesca- 
res. Three months later, the United 
tates and the Republic of China on 
/ormosa signed a mutual defense 
eaty which would automatically 


ing the United States to the side 
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of Formosa if it were attacked. And 
a month later, in January 1955, the 
Senate adopted the “Formosa Resolu- 
tion,” giving to President Eisenhower 
authority to employ United States 
armed forces “as he deems necessary” 
to protect Formosa. 

During a recent tour of the Far 
East, I made a study of the political, 
economic and military situation in 
Formosa and the Straits area. In 
talking with President Chiang Kai- 
shek about current fulminations by 
Red China against Quemoy and 
Matsu, I asked him what he thought 
about the United States pledge to 
come to the aid of the offshore 
islands only if a Communist attack 
against them constituted a threat to 
Formosa. 

“President Eisenhower,” Chiang 
replied, “is a military expert as well 
as a statesman. He knows the im- 
portance of Quemoy and Matsu and 
he understands their political and 
military significance. We understand 
here how difficult it is for him to 
make a clear-cut stand on _ these 
island groups, and that it is necessary 
for him to make his statement in 
that way. However, we see only one 
interpretation of that pledge: that 
any attack on Quemoy or Matsu is 
an attack on Formosa. They are one, 
and you cannot separate one from 
the other.” 

I then talked in Taipei to David 
Yu Ta-wei, the brilliant Harvard- 
educated engineer who is the Na- 
tionalist Minister of Defense. He saw 
untold dangers for all of us in the 
reluctance of the United States to 
take as firm a stand on the offshore 
islands as it did on Formosa itself. 

“Suppose,” he said, “the Reds 
should make an air attack on 
Quemoy, which they surely will if 
they attempt to invade seriously. Will 
we sit by and allow them to have 
control of the air over the island 
while our troops are driven under- 
ground, opening the way for them 
to attack in force by landing craft? 

“Of course not. We will have to 
bomb their airfields on the mainland 
to destroy the bases from which they 


make their air attacks. What will they 
then obviously have to do? They will 
bomb the bases from which we send 
out bombers, and these are all on 
Formosa. 

“When they bomb us on Formosa, 
then the fat will really be in the 
fire. For at that late stage the United 
States will have to come in, not only 
in accordance with its agreement to 
aid us if Formosa is attacked, but 
to safeguard its own military outpost 
in the west Pacific. If the United 
States loses Formosa, its whole chain 
of defense in the Pacific will be 
broken. 

“Can we refrain from bombing the 
Red airfields on the mainland under 
those conditions? Would the United 
States forces here try to prevent us 
on the grounds that we are making 
war on the mainland? Obviously. 
that would be impossible. If that were 
to be so, then we might as well give 
up everything now without a strug- 
ele.” 

And just a year ago, Admiral 
Arleigh A. Burke, United States 
Chief of Naval Operations, during 
an interview I had with him in the 
Pentagon, expressed the view that, 
in his opinion, unless Americans 
seriously face the facts of Commu- 
nist aggression they will see their 
civilization destroyed: 

“If we as a nation should ever 
come to convince ourselves that situa- 
tions such as Berlin, Greece, Lebanon, 
Korea, Quemoy and Taiwan are 
merely little pieces of real estate of 
no great strategic value, we shall 
then surely be on the road to disaster. 
No one of these, taken by itself, may 
seem vital. But added together, and 
with others that are sure to follow, 
they can be decisive.” 

“Do you think,” I asked him, 
“that we are a ‘paper tiger’ as Mao 
Tse-tung says we are?” 

“Hell, no,” he snapped _ back. 
“We're no paper tiger. We've got 
everything we need to finish any- 
thing anyone else starts. The trouble 
is that we don’t do it. We’re no paper 
tiger by a darnsight. But, dammit. 
sometimes we seem to act like one.” 
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The man who played a major role in the youth movements of pre-Hitler Germany 


is dead and almost totally forgotten——but his influence continues to be felt 


“Tusk’ and German Youth 


By Walter Z. Laqueur 


COLOGNE 
HE YOUTH MOVEMENT that first appeared on the 
German scene some 60 years ago is difficult to 
interpret because it has no parallels elsewhere, certainly 
not in the English-speaking world, Yet the study of this 
movement provides us with an essential key to under- 
standing the Germany of today—not because some of its 
ex-members are to be found very near the seat of power 
in both West and East Germany, but becaus> below the 
top layer of political leadership there is a body of 
opinion, small perhaps, but articulate and influential, 
that was decisively shaped by the youth movement. 

Among the independent youth organizations in West 
Germany today the spirit of the old youth movement is 
still alive in one form or another. A leading German 
sociologist has recently published a long and detailed 
investigation of what he calls the “skeptical generation” ; 
but German youth of 1900 was skeptical too, at least 
about the ideals of Wilhelmian society taught them at 
school and at home. Still, this did not prevent them 
from producing and loudly proclaiming romantic ideals 
of their own. 

The German youth movement in 1960 is considerably 
influenced by a man who died in 1955. His name is 
Eberhard Koebel (“Tusk”) but one would look for him 
in vain in any reference work, in any book on Germany 
written in Great Britain or the United States. To all in- 
tents and purposes his direct contact with German youth 
ceased in 1934, but his name became a legend in his 
own lifetime, a symbol for thousands who had never 
seen him. If Western observers have overlooked Tusk, 
they are in good company; it is doubtful if Konrad 
Adenauer or Walter Ulbricht were ever aware of his 
existence, Yet, in the books and magazines of the Ger- 
man movement and in the memories of thousands, Tusk 
features more prominently than Adenauer or Ulbricht. 
Tusk is dead, and it is unlikely that any of his lieutenants 
will come to play a leading part in German affairs, but 
Tusk the myth lives on, and in the unsettled state of 
Germany we may not have heard the last of him and 
his influence. 





WaLTER Z. Lagueur, the editor of Soviet Survey. re- 
cently visited Germany to see its youth groups first hand. 


Tusk was born in southwest Germany around 1906. He 
came from a middle-class family and showed great prom- 
ise as a graphic artist. He joined the youth movement and 
around 1927 reached the conclusion that the movement 
needed a new dynamic impulse, a new style and leader- 
ship, and that he was the man to provide them. He was 
small in stature and his eyes have been described as 
ascetic and fanatic, Everyone agreed that he was a man 
of enormous nervous energy who could produce notable 
physical feats by effort of will. He was not a great 
speaker, and though his writings introduced some novel 
expressionist elements to the youth movement, he could 
hardly be called a writer of distinction. Yet he was a 
born leader of boys and young men, with a charisma that 
cannot be acquired. 

Tusk set about his task in a systematic way. He and 
his group belonged to what was then the greatest autono- 
mous Bund, the Deutsche Freischar. He strengthened his 
influence in his district, was eventually elected leader 
of the Wiirtemberg region and tried to win over other 
areas such as Austria and central Germany. For a while 
he became editor of the central magazine of the move: 
ment. Most of his activities had been carried out clandes- 
tinely, but Tusk was forced into the open when the leader 
of the Deutsche Freischar suddenly died in 1930. At one 
stage Tusk had hoped he would be made leader. but 
it soon appeared that a less ambiguous personality, Vice 
Admiral von Trotha, would be elected. Trotha, a friend 
of General Paul von Hindenburg, was a much older man 
who could give the movement respectability, but he had 
no contact with the younger generation. Tusk, his 
Wiirtemberg district and a few others left in disgust and 
hoisted the banner of revolt against what they called 
philistinism and a humdrum, torpid life. 

Some observations about his style should be made 
here, for though his politics changed, the style was the 
man. Tusk liked military language, and he wanted his 
“sarrisons” in every respect to be different from and 
better than the rest. His boys (for girls were excluded 
in the early days) were to be tougher, better looking, 
more daring, more creative than the rest. 

Tusk revolutionized the make-up and style of the dozens 
of youth magazines. Most had been pale copies of the 
mass-circulation magazines, but they now became quite 
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jistinct and infinitely more attractive by revolutionary 
use of type-faces, photography, etc. He introduced new 
songs and new musical instruments—the banjo and the 
balalaika. for example, replaced the guitar. For his 
seat trips with his groups he chose targets more ad- 
yenturous and exciting than any that had been previously 
attempted by youth groups: Novaya Zemlya and Lap- 
land. From Lapland he brought a new type of black tent 
to replace the old-style tents that had been accepted in 
Germany for many years. In these and many other ways 
his movement became famous throughout Germany; 
its intentionally cryptic name was d.j.l.11. (Deutsche 
Jungenschaft of November 1, 1929—the date the new 
order was founded). 

The order never had more than several hundred mem- 

bers but its indirect impact was tremendous. It was 
admired, hated and very frequently copied. There was 
atouch of genius in some of Tusk’s revolutionary in- 
novations, but behind it all was a lack of purpose, a 
hectic activity for its own sake. Tusk did develop a 
philosophy of sorts: that movement was everything; that 
it did not matter at all if one changed one’s basic 
opinions and attitudes frequently; that the content of 
a program was much less important than the dynamism 
behind it. Preaching such moral relativism and ideologi- 
cal indifference was a dangerous occupation in the Ger- 
many of 1930, but apparently Tusk was never aware 
of the risk involved. 
He was not really interested in politics but was drawn 
into it by circumstances, as were so many others. Having 
led the most elite-conscious of all the youth movements, 
he suddenly realized in 1931 that the youth movement 
was bound to fail unless it became a mass organization. 
Shortly after settling in Berlin, he came to know the 
Communists and joined their party in April 1932. He 
resigned the leadership of the d.j.1.11.. but as the editor 
of some of the leading youth magazines he remained in 
touch with his own and many other youth groups. 
Whether his was a case of real conversion is not known. 
but there was a tradition of Russophilism in the German 
youth movement. Dostoyevsky. the Cossacks and Admiral 
Alexander Kolchak were greatly admired. But the gulf 
between these figures and the Communist point of view 
was wide indeed. Tusk’s acceptance of Communism at 
the time was probably not more than an eccentric reac- 
tion when so many other German youth leaders were 
lurnine to the extreme right. 


W HEN HITLER came to power Tusk dropped out of 


the Communist party and edited a new quasi- 





philosophical journal in which he propagated Zen Bud- 
dhism, thereby anticipating some Anglo-American leaders 
bf intellectual fashion by 20 years. There were also con- 
used writings extolling the heroic virtues of the Japanese 
amurai and, generally speaking, attempts to get himself 


cepted by the Hitler Youth leadership. (At a much 
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later date ‘'usk explained this away as mere protective 
coloring, which, to put it mildly, is not the whole truth.) 
But he was rebuffed. Baldur von Schirach, Reich youth 
leader, did not intend to hand over his position to a 
man regarded by the Nazis as a nihilist adventurer and 
a “cultural Bolshevist.”” Tusk was arrested, escaped, was 
seriously wounded in the process and ultimately reached 
England with his family. 

Tusk’s followers in Germany, left leaderless, disliked 
the prospect of being swallowed up by the Hitler Youth. 
Their opposition was not one of principle or ideology; 
they were simply repelled by the ostentatious mass charac- 
ter of the Nazi movement, its swagger and pomposity. 
Theirs was an esthetic opposition, but some (to their 
lasting credit) moved on to the anti-Hitler camp and 
of these some even paid for this stand with their lives. 

They were not the only ones among the younger genera- 
tion to resist the Nazi regime. The Socialist and Com- 
munist youth associations, the Catholic groups and even 
some former right-wing Nationalist Buende had their 
fighters and martyrs in the struggle against Hitler. But 
the d.j.1.11., by now small and isolated groups of in- 
dividuals, attracted more notice than the rest; the Hitler 
Youth regarded them as the main enemy and Nazi publi- 
cations exaggerated out of all proportion their real num- 
bers and influence. So the legend of Tusk was spread 
and he became a hero of the resistance in contumaciam. 

Meanwhile, the man behind the myth was in London, 
almost completely cut off from Germany. Nobody in Eng- 
land knew of him or wanted to use his talents; he was 
an outsider even in the small world of German emigrés. 
His life in exile was a long series of personal disappoint- 
ments, material deprivation and serious illness, He joined 
a group of young emigrés, mostly Jewish, who estab- 
lished a Communist association in London called the 
“Free German Youth.” (Some of these went back to 
Germany after 1945, and the East German youth or- 
ganization took over the name.) But even there Tusk 
was not fully accepted. 

By the end of the war, Tusk was a broken man, sick 
in body and mind. But the hectic activity was still there 
and he sent a private newsletter to his close followers 
in Germany, exhorting them to embrace Communism, 
the cause he had come to support wholeheartedly during 
the war. Tusk did not want to go back to his native 
West Germany and settled in East Berlin in or about 
1948. His final years were perhaps even more painful and 
disappointing than the bitter time of his London exile. 
He was no longer poverty-stricken, but the East German 
regime refused to take seriously any of his ideas calling 
for re-establishment of an autonomous youth movement 
in West and East Germany. Like Baldur von Schirach in 
1933, the Communists refused to be taught by an out- 
sider of doubtful provenience. Tusk wrote his memoranda 
and the East German youth leaders had them filed—but 
not for future reference. They advised him to write a 
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book on economics instead, which he did dutifully, 
knowing full well that the only good books he could 
possibly produce were on bird-watching. 

He died in East Berlin, not yet 50, in the summer of 
1955. His family had him buried in his native Stuttgart 
and the parson, a personal friend, said that he had been 
a man full of love and full of wrath. In the press some- 
body vaguely recalled his public activities—had he not 
weakened the war effort by taking part in anti-German 
propaganda in Britain? His friends defended him, the 
general public hardly took any notice. 

Soon afterwards a leading youth magazine published 
a special number on Tusk: We recognize his achieve- 
ments, it said, but we want to bury his heritage with 
him. But now, five years later, it appears that the heritage 
has been anything but buried, nor is it certain that dis- 
carding the Tusk tradition would indeed solve the main 
problems besetting German youth today. For in his 
own clumsy way (and much too late) he had indeed 
realized what had been wrong with German youth: its 
cult of romanticism and exclusivity, its incapacity to 
think politically. Coming from him in 1946, this sounded 
slightly ridiculous and his sad subsequent fate made it 
appear doubtful even to his closest friends whether his 
way had been the right one. Only a handful had fol- 


lowed him to the end. 


B: THE INABILITY to think in political categories, 
the absence of political education and the confusion 
prevailing in all these issues are still the greatest prob- 
lems of German youth. The influence of the Communists 
in the youth movement is insignificant; in the im- 
mediate postwar years the Free German Youth held a 
fairly strong position in some West German districts, 
but its influence decreased rapidly, and since 1952 it 
has altogether disappeared from most places. The extreme 
rightist youth organizations are somewhat more numer- 
ous. There is the Wiking Jugend, the Bismarck Jugend, 
the Schill Jugend, the Jugendkorps Scharnhorst, but it 
is doubtful if their total membership exceeds 20,000. 
They still exist and propagate the old nationalist slogans, 
but nothing like the old fire and enthusiasm are evident, 
and the response to their activities has not been gratify- 
ing—as even they ruefully admit. 

The fate of the Adler und Falken (Eagles and Falcons) 
is typical of the developments of these extreme rightist 
groups. It was founded shortly after World War I by 
Kotzde, an obscure novelist who believed in the over- 
riding importance of keeping the Nordic race pure. Led 
by ex-Government officials and teachers with such typical- 
ly Germanic names as Konopacki-Konopath and Pudelko, 
it fought (between the two world wars) against Jews, 
Poles and other foreigners, established a collective agri- 
cultural settlement and sent its members to East Germany 
to work on the land to prevent the influx of Poles. 

Some of its leaders served under Heinrich Himmler 
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during World War II and in 1951 tried to  reviy 
his circle under a new name, Doernberg Bund. By ng 
the more offensive slogans of former years had begy 
dropped and instead there was much talk about how fj 


overcome soulless mass culture and how to find a newf 
significant balance for occidental man, whatever that 
may mean. There were few young people around; ith 
was a pathetic attempt to conjure up ghosts that shouldil 
have been allowed to rest. 

In recent months the general tendency has been to 


attribute to these splinter groups far more importance gy 
than they deserve. Their real influence is grossly over! 

rated and the real danger, as is so often the case, is F 
usually overlooked: the confusion, lack of direction and a 





leadership among those of the younger generation whofAmeric 
belong neither to the Communists nor to the extreme§hour it 
right. The present situation is, therefore, somewhat Open 

reminiscent of the general mood around 1900. There is}closest 
great economic progress on the one hand and a general} Americ 
feeling of emptiness and discontent among the morefself as 
idealistic and active sections of the youth on the other.ftrionic 
There are certain complications in 1960, however, such}shrewd 





as the division of Germany, which make the situation} It we 
potentially more dangerous. 

But since German national unity will not be restored—{questio 
short of World War IlI—and since neither Konradgliberate 
Adenauer’s Christian Democrats nor the Socialists arefinterpr 
likely to captivate the youth, the feeling of general dis-ftechnic 


vices f 


content and frustration may well spread despite thejwas ne 
steady increase in material well-being. Almost ideal con-funderst 
ditions would then exist among the younger generation}blandly 
for all sorts of political charlatans to propagate easyfthing « 
solutions for the problems which beset West Germany.fsorted 
Why should Germany stay in the Western camp if thereflast_ me 
is so much hostility and envy, especially in Britain? Is itfvoys o 
not true that these circles in Britain are mainly afraidfcalled ° 
of Germany as an economic rival and that their anti-ftortion: 
fascism is only a convenient pretext? never i 

These and many other questions are now being de-|Govern 
bated in West Germany, with particular intensity among} capable 
the younger generation. At this point one has to face} Thus 
much loose thinking and many romantic illusions around|in rece 
the following ideas: Germany should leave the Western}for the 
alliance and adopt some form of neutralism. Moscow}{ftom 
is aware that all Germany will never be Communist, and|just a | 
thus it may accept a united Germany that would not be|ward p 
tied to NATO. The unity of Germany would be the first did no 
step toward unification of Europe—a bridge to a new assured 
era of global cooperation, a redressing of the balance Repub! 
between West and East, the starting point for a new from t 
revival that would affect the whole world. . . . I have itellit: 
quoted here a recent issue of Mannscha/jt, the publication FRese 
of the great youth organization to which Tusk belonged in fons: 
1929, the German Freischar, a group whose basically Jp give 
democratic attitude is above suspicion. The wheel has Hie qu 
come full circle. I cas 
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F ALL KHRUSHCHEV'S perform- 
ances on his second, uninvited 
American propaganda tour, his two- 
hour interview on David Susskind’s 
Open End program brought him 
closest to the consciousness of the 
American people. He revealed him- 
self as a man of considerable his- 
trionic ability, a tough debater, a 
shrewd propagandist. 

It was interesting to notice his de- 
vices for turning aside inconvenient 
juestions. Sometimes he would de- 
iberately misstate the question. (His 
interpreter turned in an_ excellent 
echnical performance, so that there 
was no question of linguistic mis- 
understanding). Sometimes he would 
blandly begin to talk about some- 
thing else. Not infrequently he re- 
sorted to what Cordell Hull, in his 
last meeting with the Japanese en- 
voys on the day of Pearl Harbor. 
called “infamous falsehoods and dis- 
tortions on a scale so huge that I 
never imagined until today that any 
Government on this planet 
capable of uttering them.” 
Thus the gravest threat to peace 
in recent years, the Soviet demand 
for the withdrawal of Western forces 
from West Berlin, was presented as 
just a praiseworthy, innocent step to- 


was 


ward peace. And the Soviet Premier 
did not even crack a smile when he 
Susskind that the Soviet 
Republics had the right to secede 
rom the Soviet Union. As for the 





der 





atellite states of Eastern Europe, 
hese were sovereign independent na- 
ons: and he couldn’t even presume 
P give their governments any advice. 

€ question why there is no record- 


) 


' case of a satellite government 
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Khrushchev 


On Television 


casting its UN vote against the 
Soviet Union went unanswered. 
Khrushchev’s accompanying ex- 


pressions and general manner, in- 
cluding the bear hug which he finally 
bestowed on Susskind, were calcu- 
lated to create a favorable impres- 
sion. There were no temper tantrums; 
only once he assumed the somewhat 
amusing role of instructor in polite- 
ness, when he took exception to the 
phrase, “baying at the moon.” To 
an unsophisticated viewer in Du- 
buque he might have conveyed the 
impression of being a bluff, hearty 
man, determined to stand up for his 
country’s rights, but really anxious 
for “peace and friendship.” 

No doubt Khrushchev would have 
evaded, dodged, lied and reversed 
his field regardless of whom his in- 
terviewer had been. But this spectator. 
at least, had an uneasy feeling that 
this unusual opportunity to pin down 
the Communist dictator in a two- 
man discussion—not in the hurly- 
burly of a huge press conference— 
was not used as well as it should 
have been. One had the feeling of 
watching an amateur get beat by a 
pro, even though Susskind gallantly 
kept on struggling and even added 
a few extra rounds after Khrushchev 
was ready to call it quits. 

For such an occasion a recognized 
expert in Soviet history and Com- 
munist philosophy—someone of the 
caliber of David Dallin, Bertram 
Wolfe or Hugh Seton-Watson— 
should have been on the other side. 
Then, I believe, the questions would 
have been shorter, sharper, more 
specific and harder to turn off with 
a propaganda flourish. In my capa- 


city as a Monday morning quarter- 
back I would suggest such questions 
as the following: 

“If, as you maintain, Communism 
is the superior system, serving the 
interests of the majority of the people 
best, why is it that such large num- 
bers of people—in Russia itself, in 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, China, 
Korea, Vietnam—run away from it, 
even at the risk of their lives?” 

“In view of your advocacy of 
‘self-determination’ for the most back- 
ward illiterate colonial country, why 
do you prevent a free all-German 
election?” 

And, in view of Khrushchev’s as- 
surances that every Soviet Republic 
has the right to secede, the following 
quotation from George Paloczi-Hor- 
vath’s recently published excellent 
biography (Khrushchev: The Making 
of a Dictator, Little Brown, $4.95) 
been much in 


would have very 


order: 

“In 1937 Khrushchev became a 
member of a ‘purge-troyka’ sent to 
liquidate ‘the enemies of the people’ 
in the Ukraine. The other members 
were Molotov and the dreaded NKVD 
chief, Yezhov. The team 
worked effectively. Most members of 
the Ukrainian Cabinet, of the Ukrain- 
ian Supreme Soviet the 
Ukrainian Central Committee were 
summarily executed. According to 
conservative estimates sixty per cent 
of the Ukrainian Communist Party 
apparatus was liquidated, not to 
speak of the thousands of ordinary 
and their accom- 


purge 


and of 


members, 
the ‘class-hostile’ 
among non-party people. 


party 
plices, elements 

“According to the official Soviet 
History of the Ukraine: 

“With the arrival in the Ukraine 
of the close comrade-in-arms of 
Stalin, N. S. Khrushchev, the eradica- 
tion of the remnants of the enemy 
and the liquidation of the wrecking 
activities proceeded particularly suc- 
cessfully.’ ” 

In meeting the constant aggressive 
maneuvers of such a ruthless and re- 
sourceful enemy as Khrushchev, the 
West cannot afford to lose any tricks. 
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The Coup That Nearly Worked 


The Conspirators. 
By Geoffrey Bailey. 
Harpers. 306 pp. $4.95. 


IN THE AUTUMN of 1936, when I 
was a boy of 17 studying painting 
in Munich, I stopped in at the 
corner bar one evening for a beer. 
There [ got into conversation with 
a young SS officer who was, I think, 
rather drunk. I had 
met an SS man. My political views 
were perfectly simple, and perfectly 


never before 


orthodox for the period. | believed 
the Nazis to be evil, the democracies 
feeble and on the way out, and that 
only the Communists were really 
fighting for humanity, in Russia, in 
Spain, in the German concentration 
On the other 
curiosity was great, and | was quite 


camps. hand my 
prepared to drink with, and listen 
to, this man in the black uniform 
which symbolized for me all that | 
regarded and regard as wicked. 
Why did he talk to me? I was 
young, naive, foreign. He was talk- 
ing, as he doubtless thought, to a 
nonentity who could do him no harm, 
and in this he was of course correct. 
He had, he said, recently returned 
from the Soviet Union, where he 
had spent several years spying out 
the land. No doubt he spoke perfect 
Russian. Perhaps in that country, or 
more likely from a Slav ancestor, he 
had acquired the periodical need to 
Russian 
The foreign boy in 
the steamy little corner Kneipe must 


“empty his soul,” as the 


phrase has it. 


have seemed a suitable receptacle 
into which to empty it. 

What he said astonished me. | 
had, of course, expected vituperation 
and contempt for the Jewish Bolshe- 
viks. Not a bit of it. He spoke of 
Russia, the Russian police and par- 
ticularly of Joseph Stalin. in terms 
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of the highest praise. And then he 
made a_ remark which—obvious 
enough today—first began to open 
my eyes to what was going on in 
Europe. “It’s a great pity,” he said, 
“that Germany didn’t go Communist 
in 1932 instead of Nazi.” I asked 
him if he had been converted to the 
Communist faith. He burst out laugh- 
ing, and explained that economic 
theory was a matter for the econo- 
mists; what counted was power. A 
Communist Germany would so ob- 
have rapidly 


dominant partner in a German-Rus- 


viously become the 
sian bloc that he and his sort would, 
by 1936, have been masters of the 
Eurasian heartland, the leaders of 
a power that would inevitably have 
conquered the world: Morgen die 
ganze Welt. | have often wondered 
who that SS officer was, and for 
what 
responsible. | never saw him again. 


infamies he was later to be 


That was a few months after the 
first Moscow show trial of the “left” 
deviationists, Kamenev-Zinoviev. a 
few months before the trial of the 
“right” deviationists, Bukharin-Ry- 
kov, and during the period of the 
Red Army’s seize 
power that led to the executions of 
Tuchachevski, Bliicher and indeed al- 
most all the leaders of the Red Army 
and a very high proportion of its 


conspiracy to 


officer corps. 

One of the two major themes of 
The Conspirators is that this was 
a very real conspiracy against Stalin, 
which came within an ace of success, 
that Tuchachevski was, as Stalin 
said, in touch with the German Gen- 
eral Staff—but that this was not a 
Nazi-inspired conspiracy. If Tucha- 


chevski was an anti-Stalinist in 1936, 
because he and his fellow marshals 
realized that the extermination of the 
kulaks was a mistake worse than a 
crime, General von Beck, the Chief 
of the German General Staff with 
whom he was in touch, was anti: 
Nazi. When the Gestapo got wind 
of this contact, Hitler deliberately 
betrayed the Red generals to Stalin, 
thus simultaneously dealing a blow 
to his own generals, one of the long 
series that culminated in the decapita- 
tion of the German Army by Himm, 
ler in 1944, This sordid intrigue, 
confirmed since the war by former 
German staff officers, is, so far ag 
I know, thoroughly unravelled here 
for the first time. For Stalin and 
Hitler, despite their 
differences (i.e., different 
wallpaper, even a slightly different 
concentration camp administration) 


“ideological” 
jargon- 


were both well aware that apart from 
one another their own Army leader: 
were probably the only real obstacle 
to their own total power in Europe 
and perhaps in the world. Therefore 
it was logical that Hitler should help 
Stalin in 1936—even as Stalin was 
to help Hitler across the battlefront 
in 1944, by arranging that the men of 
July 20 should be denounced to the 
Gestapo just one week after they had 
mistakenly taken the Communist op- 
position inside Germany into their 
confidence. There is a little logic in 
the deliberately illogical form of non- 





we call totalitarianism. 
The unravelling of this intensely 
complex international double-cross 1S 


government 


exceedingly interesting, and forms 
the greater part of the second half of 
this book. The first is also of interest. 
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though less immediately so. It deals 
with the infiltration between the wars 
of the White Russian emigré organi- 
zations by the Communist intelligence 
services; although similar or even 
identical tactics are being pursued 
today with regard to, say, the post- 
1956 Hungarian refugees, no emigra- 
tion is now on such a large scale nor 
so potentially dangerous to the Com- 
munists as were the one-and-a-half 
million White Russians of the 1920s. 

As “Geoffrey Bailey”—who would, 
from internal evidence, appear to be 
himself a White Russian—points out, 
the Soviet policy in the 1920s, as 
today, was one of “coexistence” with 
the non-Communist world—that is, a 
period without exaggerated stress 
during which the Soviets can prepare 
and arm for their next offensive. The 
White Russians, however, were in no 
mood to favor consolidation of the 
regime that had expelled or mur- 
dered their class, and were, indeed, 
generally in favor of a counter-terror 
inside Russia. The OGPU, to neu- 
tralize this threat, adopted the same 
infiltration tactics that the Tsarist 
police, the Okhrana, had used with 
considerable effect against the Nihil- 
iss and others in the old days: in- 
filtration and provocation. Just as a 
Tsarist policeman, a double agent, 
had once proved so successful at his 
job that he even managed to get 
elected to the Duma as a revolution- 
ary deputy, so the Communists now 
managed to subvert some of the key 
leaders of the White Movement, in 
particular General Skoblin, who rose 
to be second-in-command of the 
whole White military organization 
and, incidentally, to arrange the suc- 
cessive kidnapping (in Paris) and 
subsequent murder (in Russia) of 
both his commanding generals. But 
before doing that he and the other 
double agents had successfully per- 
suaded the White leaders to postpone 
terrorist action inside Russia over a 
period of years. This may well have 
saved the Soviets during the kulak 
massacres of 1928-32. The unravelling 
of how this was done makes fascinat- 


ing reading, while the kidnappings of 
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Savinkov, Reilly, Generals Kutyepov 
and Miller are tragic and exciting 
eposides. 

There is much else in this book as 
well: the role of, and struggles for 
power within, the Cheka-OGPU- 
NKVD; the apparent neutralization 
of the political section of the French 
police under the Popular Front, when 
it was ordered for political reasons 
not to offend France’s Russian ally 
by interfering with the OGPU in 
France, and which was _ therefore 
partially hamstrung in dealing with 


the OGPU’s colleagues of the Gestapo; 


the extraordinary life of Opperput, 
double-crosser and master traitor ex- 
traordinary; and above all the atmos- 
phere of squalor and terror, of what 
Yeats once called “weasels fighting 
in a hole,” which pervades the secret 
services of totalitarian states. If the 
writing is at times clumsy and close 
attention is needed to follow the au- 
thor’s intensely complex story, this 
is, nevertheless, a fascinating and 
important book, important not only 
historically but also because the 
NKVD is still with us, is still ex- 


tremely active. 





America’s Foreign Press 


In Many Voices. 

By Edward Hunter. 

Norman College. 190 pp. $3.50. 
THIs meticulous 

probe 

mendously influential sector of the 

American press is a splendid pioneer- 

ing job undertaken by a distin- 

guished, seasoned, globe-trotting cor- 


PAINSTAKING, 


into a neglected but tre- 


respondent. He deserves the gratitude 
not only of every member of the 
Fourth Estate but also of Americans 
generally noticed 
newspapers with titles, headlines and 
items in strange idioms displayed on 


who may have 


newsstands without asking 
themselves, “How do these foreign 
organs of public opinion fit into the 


Of what use, if 


any, are they for promoting a better 


ever 


American scene? 


understanding of what our country 
stands for?” 
Edward Hunter 
American 
dailies, a foreign correspondent in 
China, Japan and a number of Euro- 
pean countries, an author of an im- 
pressive number of books, and the 
inventor of the term “brainwashing.” 


has been a re- 


porter on metropolitan 


He has set in a new perspective the 
role which “our fabulous foreign- 
language press,” as he calls it, has 
played in the development of our 
still young republic. 

It will perhaps surprise the reader, 


Reviewed by Louis P. Lochner 
Pulitzer Prize-winning foreign correspondent: 
Author, “What About Germany?” 


as it did me, to learn that there are 
no less than 65 newspapers printed 
daily in the United States in 20 
languages other than English. New 
York produces 19 newspapers in 11 
languages, Chicago 9 in 6, Boston 
4 in 3, Philadelphia 3 in 3, Los 
Angeles 3 in 2. In 14 additional cities 
one foreign-language daily appears. 
ranging from Portuguese in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, to Japanese 
in Seattle. Hunter further points out 
that “Chinese led with ten dailies 
when 1960 began, but lost two in 
February, tying Spanish with eight. 
Polish followed closely with seven. 
Japanese six, Russian five, Italian 
and Jewish four each, German and 
Lithuanian three each, Armenian. 
Czech, Greek, Hungarian, Slovene 
and Ukrainian two each, and one 
Finnish, French, 


Portuguese, and Slovak.” 


each for Arabic. 


The author supplies capsule his- 
tories of virtually all the foreign- 


language newspapers cited. These 
sketches, which tell us about the 


ideological orientation of the various 
papers discussed, as well as about 
their editors or publishers, are es- 
pecially valuable in that they show 
out-and-out 


which are Communist 
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organs and which are naively—or be- 


cause of economic pressures—pur- 
veyors of Communist-inspired mis- 
information as part of their news 
output. 

Hunter arrives at a number of 


conclusions which alone make his 
effort worthwhile: 

1. Our foreign-language press, he 
finds, occupies “an exhilarating and, 
generally speaking, constructive posi- 
tion in American society. Yet there 
probably is no segment of American 
life about which less is known, or 
about which there are more miscon- 
ceptions. Particularly is its im- 
portance grossly underestimated.” 

2. Many of the changes overseas 
which have taken place during the 
past hundred years can be traced 
to the impact upon readers in these 
countries by our foreign-language 
press. As Hunter puts it: “These 
newspapers had a terrific impact 
when they were mailed back to the 
towns and villages in Europe from 
which these people had emigrated. 
The ferment, once started, went on 
its course impossible to undo or 
impede, spreading throughout the 


Old World’s 


structure.” 


social and_ political 

3. Our foreign-language press to- 
day is often more mindful of our 
American heritage than the English- 
language press. “This heritage of our 
foreign-language newspapers makes 
it impossible for them to be content 
with silence or a neutralist attitude 
toward the plight of the captive 
peoples of the world.” 

4, Individuality is still the hall- 
mark of the foreign-language paper, 
whereas it is “increasingly disappear- 
ing from the syndicate-ridden Eng- 
lish-language press.” 

3. Governmental agencies and 
moulders of public opinion make a 
grave mistake in not cultivating con- 
tacts with the editors of foreign- 
language organs. With their back- 
grounds and the information at their 
disposal these editors could help 
forestall many a diplomatic blunder 
and prevent much insidious Com- 


munist infiltration into this country. 
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What the Rich Can’t Buy 


The House of Five Talents. 
By Louis Auchincloss. 
Houghton-Mifflin. 369 pp. $4.50. 


A WRITER LIKE Louis Auchincloss, 
who produces a novel on the average 
of one a year, might be tempted 
through his great energy and facility 
to forego the subtlety of which he is 
capable for the sake of the great 
popular success which, in his case, 
has always remained just out of 
reach. In writing his latest novel, 
The House of Five Talents, it would 
have been so easy to add a lacing 
of sentiment and a dose of melo- 
drama to a good plot and settle back 
to watch the best-seller list. To Auch- 
incloss’ credit (and to his publisher's 
sorrow, perhaps), he has resisted a 
dozen opportunities for the kind of 
acceptable hokum that would set the 
pulses pounding and tears flowing. 

This is a long novel that, as its 
heroine tells us, is not so much the 
story of a family as of a family 
fortune. It is narrated by Augusta 
Millinder, a luckless and apparently 
lackluster spinster, who in her long 
life has watched the progress of her 
family’s great fortune through five 
generations. At the age of 75, she 
has set herself the task of writing an 
honest account of the relationships 
between herself and the others in her 
family, their relationships with one 
another and, most importantly, the 
relationship of all of them to the 
money. 

D. H. Lawrence once wrote that 
the frightening thing about money 
is the way it reproduces itself as if 
it were animated by love. Auchin- 
closs leaves us with the impression 
that love is the one thing that does 
not animate it and that, because it is 
the one thing money cannot buy, it 
is the one thing rich people cannot 
afford. 

It is a bold device on the part of 
a male writer to adopt the method 
of writing in the first person from a 


Reviewed by Victor Chapin 
Contributor, “The Reporter,” 
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woman’s point of view, but Auchin- 


closs has brought it off. He has been 


wise enough to present his heroine} 


first in her old age, and to tell her 
story from the vantage point of her 
latter-day wisdom and _self-knowl- 
edge. As a novel, Gussie’s story is 
essentially picaresque, a series of 
episodes involving characters who 
play their parts and then disappear. 
But Gussie is the pivot. She unfolds 
the story of the family, beginning 
with her grandparents and parents, 
continuing with her beautiful sister 
Cora, who, though born to romance, 
has no talent for it. It is she who 
brings Gussie as close to a romance 
of her own as Gussie ever gets. Cora 
is practical and so makes a good 
match; Gussie is not and misses the 


match that might have been hers and | 


would probably have been good if 
only, like Cora, she could have 
risked being married for her money. 

Once settled into spinsterhood, with 
her share of the fortune and in pos. 
session of the family mansion on 
Fifth Avenue, Gussie turns to good 
works and the contemplation of fam- 
ily problems. Conveniently, _ the 
cousins, aunts, uncles and nephews 
come to her, and she is witness to 
many family dramas as she is taken 
up (then usually dropped) first by 
one branch and then another. There 
are memorable scenes: Uncle Josiah 
Hoyt, a prurient puritan who has al- 
ways tyrannized his family, loses his 
hold over them when he loses his 
hold on their money; Gussie rescues 
a cousin from disgrace and then, in 
a sentimental moment, undoes her 
own good deed. Everywhere we are 
amused; but we are shaken, too, for 
which of us has not romanticized 
the rich? 


Auchincloss is writing a_ social 
comedy and he is unsparing in his 
The New Leader 
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development of the irony implicit in 
his situations. But this irony is al- 
ways exploited through people who, 
though they may be foolish, are al- 
ways believable. We laugh at poor 
Gussie when she finds that she has 
precipitated the very adultery she was 
trying to prevent—but we feel for 
her, too. She is the captive of her 
own people and of the wealth they 
share and so she remains to the end, 
even though she comes to know them 
all for exactly what they are. 

In the end, the fortune has dwarfed 
all those who share in it and, rather 
than being fortunate in their wealth, 
some of these people at least would 
have been better off without it. We 
find ourselves admiring most the 
people of the second generation, who 
did not have to earn the money and 
could devote themselves to making a 
display of it. Eliza Millinder, Gus- 
sie’s mother, is a cold woman and, 
at times, even a cruel one, but she 
dominant character in the 
novel; hers, I think, is a great por- 
trait. She is one of those characters 


is the 


/ you cannot like and who would not 
| expect you to like her; but you are’ 


forced to admire her and, just as if 
you had known her in life, you will 
never forget her. She alone of all 
the Millinders gives the fortune a 
good run for its money. To her it 
presents a challenge which she makes 
every effort to meet. She wants the 
power she knows money provides and 
she finds it at last in the passion for 
collecting. She, too, is ultimately de- 
feated; but her defeat is more inter- 
esting and appears less futile than 
that of Millinders in subsequent gen- 
erations, who don the protective col- 
oring of conformity and _ conceal 
their wealth and ignore its power 
behind philanthropic foundations and 
a concern for public relations. The 
originals in Eliza Millinder’s day 
had a chance. Those of the present 
day come to grief anonymously, 

The House of Five Talents is a 


W masterful novel and, I think, just 
misses being a great one. It with- 
Pholds that ultimate satisfaction that 

great novels give, yet it is difficult to 
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tell why this is so.- Perhaps it is be- 
cause this novel stirs the intelligence 
but not the imagination. It is per- 
ceptive, instructive, amusing, reveal- 
ing; but it moves us only briefly. 
Can it be that this is because Auch- 


incloss has been both 
enough and foolish enough to take 
for his subject the hardest, most in- 
tractable and, perhaps, most distres- 
sing fact of life? 

That fact, of course, is money. 


courageous 





An Educator Speaks 


Education and Moral Wisdom. 
By George N. Shuster. 


Harper. 140 pp. $3.50. 


THESE 13 ACADEMIC addresses 
were delivered during the past dec- 
ade to a wide variety of groups. 
Several are directly related to George 
Shuster’s President of 
Hunter College, others to a variety 
of his outside interests. 

In “The Administration of a 
Municipal College.” Shuster lays 
down four principles for conducting 
such a college, which if met will 
“win the allegiance of its students, 
and its alumni will see to it that 
it has support.” First, no “person 
who is not deeply interested in teach- 
ing and willing to work hard at it” 
should be employed to teach. “Sec- 
ond, the college . . . 
the instructor with ‘some little place 
in which he can confer with students. 


work as 


must provide 


LS 


“Third, some provision must be 
made for listening to what the 
students themselves think of the 


proceedings,” and fourth, students 
should be expected to work hard. 
The second address, “The Ameri- 
can Occupation and German Educa- 
tion,” properly calls in question a 
statement which Shuster quotes: 
“The idea to which the victors 
originally subscribed was that the 
legacy of domestic and_ scholarly 
training in Germany was_ wholly 
evil, since it had produced Nazism.” 
This is, of course, too strong a state- 
ment, as any informed reader will 
recognize. ] question a conclusion 
quoted from Howard Becker which 
discounts “the talk about the authori- 
tarian German family.” It may well 
be that the present German family 


Reviewed by 
William H. Kilpatrick 
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has somewhat reduced its formerly 
strong authoritarianism, but the 
tendency in that direction was too 
strong to discount it all so neatly 
and quickly. However, we can well 
approve Shuster’s conclusion favor- 
ing “a carefully fostered program 
of exchange” of students between the 
two countries. 

In his address on “Education and 
Wisdom,” Shuster says, “merely to 
suggest to a scholar who teaches at 
a college or university that possibly 
the specialist in educational arts 
might tell him something interesting 
about how to give instruction is to 
run the risk of assassination. I have 
tried it. . . . I cannot think of the 
Harvard graduate faculty taking in- 
without a 
. the frag- 


struction in pedagogy 
chuckle. Nevertheless . . 
mentation of learning and education 
is one key to the dishevelment of 
the contemporary mind. . . . We 
are like children who have been 
given puzzles so large that we can- 
not sort out the pieces.” 

In “On Catholic Education,” 
Shuster says that “among competent 
educators, regardless of how far 
removed from the Catholic Church 
they are, there would be no doubt 
whatsoever that many Sisters are 
among the best teachers the nation 
knows. . . . But is it not obvious that 
the maxim ‘every child in a Catholic 
school’ can be a perilous slogan if 
only because” it has been authorita- 
tively stipulated “that the quality of 
instruction must be of the most ad- 
mirable texture? . . . It will forever 
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remain the proper function of edu- 


cation to insure that as large a num- 
ber of young people as possible will 
knowledge, and 
largeness of view. How can a teacher 
inculcate these in others unless she 
have time and opportunity to acquire 
them for herself?” 

The “Centennial Address” argues: 


have refinement, 


“The great procession of the race 
is led by its philosophers, its poets, 
its statesmen, and its saints, for good 
or evil... . All the rest of us can 
do is to try very hard to distinguish 
the authentic from the sham claim- 
ants to authenticity, and tell good 
from evil. . . . Then should it not 
be the central purpose of education 
to increase the number of those who 
. . We have no 
dependable defense against the as- 
sault to which 
time is exposed save the strength 


can distinguish? 
civilization in 


our 


which resides in our reasoned con- 


sciousness of why civilization is 
worth defending.” 
The last address is on “Good. 


Evil, and Beyond.” “Must not any 
observer say of us that although we 
train multitudes . . . to use social, 
political, and scientific energy 

we give only a handful] of them any 
lessons whatever in justice? Indeed 
do we not cheerfully admit that we 
do not know what justice is? 

When we dropped conflagrations on 
the women and children of Nagasaki 


and Hiroshima were our leaders 
pacing the floor wondering 


whether such a gruesome massacre 


could be justified? . The stern 


truth is that the leaders did not 
know what justice might be. 


.. . It will, perhaps, suffice for our 


time if there can be found room 


inside our education for so much 
of the teaching of justice and charity 
as will enable our children to build 
dikes against the flooding of the 
spirit of men.” 

The foregoing tells the story of 
this book: but | fail to 


testify to the clarity, objectivity and 


cannot 
discernment with which Shuster has 


expressed his own personal convic- 
tions. 
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Not Only Joy But Poetry 


Reviewed by David H. Greene 


Sean O’Casey. 
By David Krause. 
Macmillan. 340 pp. $4.50. 


SOME YEARS AGO Horace Reynolds 
showed me a press dispatch from 
Chicago about a plumber’s_ wife 
named Maude Colahan O’Malley who 
had haled her ex-husband into court 
for failing to keep up with his 
alimony payments. Mrs. O’Malley’s 
marriage, it seemed, had foundered 
upon broken promises and tarnished 
illusions. “He promised to build me 
a bathtub of pearl surmounted with 
golden nymphs,” she complained. 
“He promised to build me a bed of 
gold with a canopy of golden cloth. 
But he was too lazy to install a 
second-hand bathtub I bought for 
five dollars.” 

Mrs. O’Malley, we thought, was 
too good to be real. She was larger 
than life. Consider her syntax, the 
artful refrain with variation—what 
the critics call incremental repeti- 


the final 


bathos—from golden canopy to sec- 


tion—and descent into 


ond-hand bathtub. She was obviously 


an escapee from one of Sean 
O’Casey’s plays. 
Nobody can _ believe that Mrs. 


O’Malley really exists any more than 
one can believe that O’Casey’s great 
comic creations are anything less 
than the distillations of his 
imagination. They are too 

larger than life to be a literal part 
of it. And if this is falsification, it 
is also art. O’Casey’s plays are al- 


own 
much 


most unique today because they are 
not only joyful but also poetic. With 
O’Casey. as with his 
Synge, the word must not only suit 


countryman 


the action but dominate it—every 
speech as fully flavored as a nut or 
apple. If he has been an unproduced 
playwright for a large part of his 
career he has also been the most 
widely read, and most readable, of 
modern dramatists. No man of the 


theater would settle for this. much 





Author, “J. M. Synge”; Editor, 
“An Anthology of Irish Literature” 


less O’Casey, but as Mrs. Grogan 
would say, it at least “requires a 
little considheration.” 

Several reasons have been ad- 
vanced to explain why O’Casey was 
generally ignored by producers for 
a period extending from the middle 
°30s to the early ’50s. One is that 
his plays were not commercially 
feasible in a theater dominated by 
a new kind of realism. Audiences 
O’Casey might have appealed to, it 
has been argued, did not exist. Cast- 
ing for an O’Casey play was equally 
difficult, for it demanded actors who 


could move quickly and easily from 
comedy to tragedy and cavort as well 
as declaim. 

Perhaps another reason for 


O’Casey’s eclipse between Within 
the Gates (1933) and Cock-a-Doodle- 
Dandy (1949) is that he had chan- 
neled his abilities into writing his 
brilliant autobiographies. He has al- 
ways denied that. he consciously did 
this, but whether he knew it or not 
the autobiographies provided a more 
practical means of expression for a 
playwright without a theater. Two 
of the four plays he wrote in those 
years—The Star Turns Red and 
Oak Leaves and Lavender—are the 
worst of his career, while _ the 
other two—Red Roses For Me and 
Purple Dust—are modest achieve- 
ments alongside his best plays— 
Juno and the Paycock, The Plough 
and the Stars, Within the Gates and 
The Cock. At the same time the four 
volumes of autobiography he wrote 
in those years—/ Knock at the Door 
(1939). Pictures in the Hallway 
(1942), Drums Under the Window 
(1946) and Inishfallen Fare Thee 
Well (1949) enabled 
O’Casey to reach a larger audience 
but that the very 
same talent for characterization and 


not only 
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dialogue. which had enabled him to 
rite some of the most memorable 
plays of the modern theater, could 
also be used to evoke past time and 
remembered places in telling the story 
of his own life. In the autobiogra- 
phies O'Casey re-created in glowing 
color and haunting detail the dear 
dirty Dublin of his youth with a 
brilliance unmatched by any of his 
plays. 

O’'Casey has also been neglected 
by the critics. Surely no other writer 
of comparable stature has been the 
subject of so little critical scrutiny. 
Now. David Krause has 
written a detailed and perceptive ac- 
count of the man and his work. It 
is the first full-length critical study 
of O'Casey to be published any- 
where. and it is likely to remain the 
best long after others have been pub- 
in- 


however, 


lished. Some of Krause’s most 
teresting findings have to do with 
the emergence of O’Casey’s style 
first published work— 
Songs of the Wren: Humorous and 
Sentimental, by the author of “The 
Grand Oul’ Dame Brittannia”—his 
early book on the patriot-martyr 


from his 


Thomas Ashe—‘“‘charged with revolu- 
tionary rhetoric’—his indebtedness 
to the King James Version, to the 
language of Synge, and most im- 
portant of all to the colorful language 
of the Dublin streets. Krause did not 
discover anyone as sophisticated as 
Maude Colahan O'Malley in his own 
investigations of Dublin speech, but 
he reports a Dublin charwoman he 
had heard saying, “That’s an adja- 
cent bit of weather we’re having, very 
adjacent indeed.” Maybe O’Casey’s 
creations are nearer to reality than 
one suspects. 

Sean O'Casey: The Man and His 
Work is a moving and deeply felt 





account of O’Casey’s struggles and 
heartbreaks from his early years in 
} Dublin slum to his present position 
f world fame. Krause has not written 
biography, properly speaking, nor 
as he written the kind of aridly in- 
llectual book that 
ese days on Joyce. He has taken 
Casey's work and shown how it 


gets written 
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takes its roots and its meanings from 
O’Casey’s own life. What he gives 
us is not mere assessment but under- 
standing. 

No Irish writer of O’Casey’s gene- 
ration—he was two years older than 
Joyce and 15 years younger than 
Yeats—could have failed to show 
some effects of having lived in a 
smal] country while it was moving 
through its most perilous and most 
heroic moment of history. While 
Yeats and Synge “discovered” the 
Irish peasant and Joyce defined the 
role of the artist in an authoritarian, 


tradition-haunted O’Casey 
was committed to a more immediate 
problem—the fight for a better living 
for the the Dublin 
slums. Krause points out that in 
also fighting—as Yeats, Synge and 
Joyce did—against Irish puritanism, 
philistinism and clerical arrogance, 
O’Casey invariably raised some of 
the crucial issues of our time. Un- 
like Yeats, Synge and Joyce, O’Casey 
has not yet had his day. David 
Krause’s book is the first considera- 
ble step in the direction of seeing 
that he gets it. 


society, 


laborers of 





Now We Ask: How Much? 


Foreign Aid: Theory and 
Practice in Southern Asia. 

By Charles Wolf Jr. 

Princeton. 442 pp. $7.50. 


SPEAKING AS ONE who has tried 
several times to find his way through 
the mass of material of which the 
record of U.S. foreign aid consists, 
I would like to say that I know of 
no other book on foreign aid that 
equals this one in accuracy of data. 
organization of material, wealth of 
documentation, and originality of 
thought. The data are presented in 
more than 40 impressive tables, of 
which not one is without numerous 


notes. 
The term Southern Asia in Wolf’s 
usage combines the two regions 


usually referred to as South Asia 
(Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, Nepal. 
Ceylon) and Southeast Asia (Burma, 
Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam. 
Indonesia and the Philippines). But 
the “theory” Wolf develops, in many 
respects original political thought, is 
applicable beyond this geographical 
region, while the “practice” he de- 
scribes is a great deal more than 
history—and definitely more than a 
record of American aid to Southern 
Asia. The long chapters in which 
this aid record from 1951 to 1957 
is presented rest on a background 
description which is in itself a good 
brief history of the origins and the 


Reviewed by Joseph Buttinger 
Author, “In the Twilight of Socialism”; 
Vice Chairman, International Rescue Committee 


development of foreign aid prior to 
1951. 

Furthermore. in the chapters de- 
voted to Southern Asia, aid is never 
seen as a regionally isolated opera- 
tion, but rather as an inseparable 
part of the total of U.S. aid pro- 
grams; and aid decisions are always 
shown to arise out of a complex 
set of circumstances, and 
international. This makes of the 
empirical parts of the book also a 
comprehensive description of Ameri- 
can political reaction to Asian and 
other international events. Although 
precisely focused on a_ particular 
region, the book thus never lets us 
forget the global context in which 
our aid policy to Asia evolved, nor 
that specific aid problems can _ be 
studied to advantage only if seen as 
part of a complex and fluid picture 
of an international and domestic po- 
litical situation. The result is not so 
on aid to Southern 


national 


much a_ book 
Asia, as one that derives from a de- 
scription and analysis of aid to this 
region certain generally applicable 
principles of foreign aid as an in- 
strument of foreign policy. 

Wolf starts with the debate on 
foreign policy which has _ recurred 
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annually since the commencement 
address by Secretary of State George 
Marshall at Harvard on June, 1947. 
The scope of this debate (which 
“shows promise of continuing in the 
indefinite future”) has altered funda- 
mentally since 1947. Then it centered 
on Europe. now it is chiefly con- 
cerned with Asia and the Middle 
East. (Since Wolf's book appeared. 
steps have been taken that may shift 
the emphasis to South America and 
Africa). The stress, which to begin 
with was on economic recovery, is 
now on military preparedness and 
economic development. The question 
whether the United States should ex- 
tend foreign assistance is now hardly 
debated; it has been replaced by 
questions of allocation: We ask no 
longer whether but how much, to 
whom and for what purposes aid 
should be extended. 

Wolf's aim was not so much to 
find answers to these questions as 
to examine and clarify the questions 
themselves. In allocating aid, he 
states, innumerable decisions are 
constantly being made. How much 
assistance should be extended to dif- 
ferent regions (Europe, Asia, the 
Middle East) and countries within 
a region? What reasoning is behind 
the frequent changes in the sums 
allocated to different countries and 
for different purpose—military or 
economic—in a given country? Over 
the years patterns of allocation have 
developed of which some are rela- 
tively stable while others are in con- 
stant flux. What are the criteria that 
guide the decision makers in choosing 
among alternative patterns of alloca- 
tion? 

Wolf is 
that these criteria are highly in- 
consistent. frequently contradictory. 


The answer given by 
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based on too many unwarranted as- 
sumptions and rarely made suflicient- 
ly explicit. Aid decisions are too 
often the result of domestic political 
pressures, of intergovernmental con- 
flicts, of changes in public opinion 
due to friendly or hostile propa- 
ganda, and of the influence exerted 
by a powerful and active personality 
interested in a special project or 
country—to name only a few of 
the factors. 

In Wolf's opinion, there is no 
sure remedy for this state of affairs. 
But he believes that decision making 
in foreign aid can and should be 
improved, The subject, he says, has 
received little serious analytical 
treatment: we lack “precise termi- 
nology, reliable data or an agreed 
set of problems to be considered 
systematically.” We have accumu- 
lated a vast experience in foreign 
aid, but in order to profit from it. 
we need a theory for organizing and 


Valid 


criteria for optimal aid allocations 


comparing this experience. 
depend on such a theory, which we 
can develop only through a system- 
atic analysis of the entire aid record. 

This book is an example of good 
scientific literature. The writing is 
amazingly concentrated, the thinking 
highly abstract. Wolf never employs 
a loose term. But by clarifying termi- 
nology. and by creating a language 
for a more precise handling of his 
complex subject, he has produced 
what I believe to be the most difficult 
book on foreign aid. I say this not 
because he employs mathematics to 
formalize some of his arguments; 
content and implication of his mathe- 
matical models are well summarized 
terms. The 
book’s important content is difficult 
to absorb because of the high degree 
of verbal control Wolf has acquired 
over his subject, a control exercised 
through the use of an analytical 


in non-mathematical 


language which the author erroneous- 
ly believes also to be adequate for 
communication. 

This criticism is, of course, only 
valid because we are dealing with 
a subject of public policy, and be- 





cause Wolf makes it clear that ty 
increase the knowledge of the experts 
is not the only purpose of his book. 
He wants to improve decision making 
in foreign aid and appeals to this 
end both to policy makers and voters, 
His book. however, tends to make 
the subject an intellectual property 
of experts and, hopefully. involved 
administrators, and excludes. quite 
undemocratically, the larger existing 
public which is ready to participate 
in the discussion on foreign aid. The J 

My second objection is to the ex novel b: 
cessive caution of Wolf’s political Da Cos 
reasoning and to the no less excessive} #™4e" 
modesty of his conclusions. In draw. eme 
ing a conclusion, Wolf modifies it HE 
with so many qualifications that it =. 
is almost destroyed the instant it if .e¢ th 
reached. In reading his every con} made o 
ceivable objection against the exist] Pqjj. ] 
ing alternatives of action, one get} gw fy 
the feeling that in matters of foreign} Nazis \ 
aid we shall never be able to pursug y throt 








goals which can actually be reached took |x 
—a feeling which I am sure Wolf of the 
did not want to spread. horror 
I am objecting here less to whal remind 
Wolf says about the obstacles t savage, 
better foreign aid than to what he The 
omits saying about the ways anil better 
means of overcoming these obstacles§ of 3 m, 
From the imperfections of  oUum indeed. 
knowledge about the present and the of the ( 
inevitable uncertainty about the fuf of the 
ture Wolf justly concludes that diff sorts 0} 
ferent answers to the questions bef ment di 
has raised may be right; his intimate jt inten 
acquaintance with his subject ha‘ the eve 
taught him that his own analytical deeply 
approach cannot give us the answers:} the Wa 
it can only help us to find them cide. 
Force 
rely heavily on judgment and in} marks 
tuition. 


Decision makers will always have to 


respond 
burning 
strained 
bring 1 


But because this is true, it seems 
to me even more regrettable that a0 
author of such analytical capacity 
and control of the material did not 
make more use of his judgment, by 
formulating boldly, for the benefit 
of all participants in this debate om 
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The Wall. By Millard Lampell. From the 
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Da Costa. Presented by Kermit Bloom- 
garden and Billy Rose. At the Billy Rose 
Theatre. 


HERE IS A deeply moving ex- 
eae in store for those who 
see the play Millard Lampell has 
made out of John Hersey’s novel, The 
Wall. The plight of the Jews in War- 
saw from 1940 to 1943, when the 
Nazis were tightening their grip into 
a throttling of the whole community, 
took lorig to rouse the indignation 
of the world but today stands as a 
horror story of the recent past, a 
reminder that civilization can still be 
savage. 

The story might conceivably be 
better spread across the wider screen 
of a motion picture. The play seems, 
indeed, less interested in the actions 
of the Germans than in the reactions 
of the various Jews. Gathering many 
sorts of persons into the one move- 
ment diffuses the dramatic drive, but 
it intensifies the emotional power of 
the evening. The Wall brings home 
deeply the terrors and the trials of 


‘|the Warsaw persecution and geno- 


cide, 


Forced to build the wall that 


jmarks their own ghetto, the Jews 


respond in many ways. One flares in 
burning anger, and has to be re- 
strained from violence which will 
bring 10-fold revenge. Some try to 


lip out of the ghetto; and there is 


‘ne who sells passports, job tickets, 


ards of identity, to those who would 
Scape. Some beg, some try to peddle 


Weir suddenly useless finery. One 


ins the Polish police, helping to 
tip his friends and family to “re- 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


settle” in the East—a “resettlement” 
which, they soon learn, is the Nazi 
term for human The 
rabbi constantly with 
rumors of better times, of relief on 
the way, of German withdrawal or 
defeat. When the Germans ask 
“Which is the rabbi?” however, it 
is the semi-moronic, limping, second- 
hand furniture man who comes for- 
ward, and by his clowning saves a 
dozen lives. When one of the girls 
finds that her 
lover wonders at her rejoicing—to 
bring a child into this world made 
desolate with war and deviltry and 
death! “Yes!” she responds. “Yes! 
The answer to death is more life.” 
The community of Warsaw is the 
world in little. Tested by terror, true 
character is laid bare. 

The Warsaw street has been solidly 
built on stage by Howard Bay. Its 
stone houses and steps seem as cold 
and forbidding as the winter air, but 
behind the 
hospitable and courageous, warming 
hearts. The large cast surges up and 
down the street, conveying the many 
emotions of the confined Jews, help- 
less in the face of the coldly cruel 
Nazis until desperation sparks re- 
sistance. Then the houses are razed. 
and only a handful of the Jews are 
left to slip away and renew their 
resistance outside the ghetto wall. 

Among the actors, Joseph Buloff 
as Shpunt, the limping peddler, and 
George C. Scott, as Dolek the by- 


stander, are given the widest signifi- 


incineration. 
comes in 


she is pregnant, 


walls are rooms with 


cance. Within these two figures grow 
the two main modes in which man 
looks at living—the comic and the 
tragic view of life. Comedy laughs 


Tragic and Comic Views of Life 
Shown Behind the Ghetto Wall 


at the insuperable forces that play 
upon man, refusing to take death 
or disaster seriously, and thus as- 
serting the superiority of the human 
spirit. Tragedy stands erect, to battle 
the irresistible forces; by the quality 
of his struggle—not by his success— 
man achieves his integrity and 
worth. 

Shpunt, the limping comic figure, 
dances for the Nazis with a lilt that 
at once obeys and mocks them. He is 
subservient, he obeys; yet he never 
accepts. Like an amoeba, he gives 
when pushed, flows back when the 
pressure subsides. He laughs at the 
conquerors, and he saves the little 
group that has survived. Dolek, the 
observer, refusing to become ‘in- 
volved, is gradually drawn from his 
detached indifference to a quiet, yet 
tragic, engagement in the struggle. 
He defies the conquerors, lures them 
after him away from his companions. 
His human love has lifted him to 
values greater than himself. He dies 
to save the little group that has 
survived. 

And that combination, of laughter 
at the absurdity of the tyrant and 
the destroyer and quietly courageous 
holding to one’s deepest love and 
faith though one die to sustain it. 
goes far to explain why the Jewish 
people have survived. Throughout the 
years, this laughter and this love have 


been their protecting wall. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th ‘St., N.Y.C., Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844, 
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SACCO-VANZETTI 


James Rorty’s review of the new Robert H. 
Montgomery book on the Sacco-Vanzetti case, 
The Murder and the Myth (NL, September 
26), serves once again to demonstrate the near- 
impossibility of the the 
basis of the issues alone, without getting hope- 


discussing case on 
lessly entangled in the emotional jungle that 
sprang up around the affair almost from the 
day the two anarchists were arrested. 

For although Rorty’s tone is calm enough, 
his evaluations seem to be influenced more by 
some shift in his own attitude than by any new 
gleanings from the abundant record. 

He tells us that he was among those who, 35 
years ago, marched in a protest parade before 
the Massachusetts State House. And why did 
he once support their cause? In his own words: 
“Their apparent sincerity constituted my chief 
reason for doubting that ‘the good shoemaker 
and the poor fish peddler,’ who were obviously 
not ordinary criminals, had violated and _ tra- 
duced their own normally gentle natures by 
participating in the South Braintree murder 
and robbery.” 

So we're told that Rorty’s former belief in 


their innocence was based in the main not 
upon a review of the facts, but upon some 
vague inner conviction. Small wonder, then, 


that his opinion has changed and the case as 
presented by Montgomery seems convincing to 
him. For it 
man’s subjective self to remain consistent for 


would be too much to expect a 
so long a time. And the facts in the case that 
go against Sacco and Vanzetti (of whieh there 
are several) would certainly seem doubly 
damning to a man who had apparently failed 
to consider them in the first place. 

Rorty calls Montgomery’s book an “honest 
and able reappraisal of the court record.” This 
seems strange in view of the book’s belligerent 
stridency, frequent omissions and frankly de- 
fensive attitude toward all those involved on 
the side of the prosecution. 

At the outset, Montgomery tells us where he 
stands. This is legitimate enough. But then he 
allows his attitude to color every fact he sets 
before us. On page 23 he “At the 
Plymouth trial (the first trial, at which Vanzetti 


alone was charged with assault), Vanzetti’s 


says: 


sole defense was an alibi, the principal testi- 
mony coming from a group of his close friends 
who had rehearsed their stories together.” 
Thus, Montgomery assumes that Vanzetti’s 
alibi was pure fabrication; a concoction in- 
vented by his friends to keep him out of jail. 
To make an assumption of this kind and then 
present it as absolute fact is so totally unwar- 
ranted as to make anything further Montgomery 
has to say open to suspicion. 
But even more important is Montgomery’s 


attitude toward the defendant. “Vanzeiti'’s sy 
defense was an alibi.” One wonders what by: 
den Montgomery would place on the defeng 
He seems to be suggesting that it was -omehoy 
duty to establish his 
through some kind of incontrevertible prog 


Vanzetti’s innocence? 
thus blithely ignoring the classic principle @ 
Anglo-Saxon criminal law that the burden ¢ 
proof lies with the prosecution. If every crimi 
nal were required to prove his innocence, thd 
full indeed, and 
would seldom result in anything but conviction 


jails would be accusation 

Montgomery's omissions are so numerous that 
they defy listing here. But one, at least, seem: 
worth Jooking into. A great deal of the prosecu. 
tion’s case rested upon its contention that one 
of the bullets that had been removed from the 
murdered guard had been fired from the 32 
caliber Colt pistol that Sacco had been carrying 
at the time of his arrest. The testimony of the 
ballistics experts on this point was beth con- 
flicting and confusing (and later resulted ina 
famous recantation, which won’t be gone into 
here). Montgomery himself says that “ballis 
tics was in its infancy and its methods wer¢ 
inadequate. Honest experts could not be posi 
tive.” 

Montgomery then goes on to tell of the worl 
done in 1927 (six years after the trial) by 
Calvin Goddard. Goddard had de 


veloped a technique for ballistics examinations 


Colonel 


with the newly developed comparison micro 
scope. On June 3, 1927, he examined the # 
called fatal bullet and. was persuaded that } 
had indeed been fired from Sacco’s pistol. 
This was damaging evidence, as Montgomen 
is quick to tell us. But what he neglects t 
mention is that this same Goddard, in wor 
done in connection with a later case in Cleve 
land, asserted that a bullet had been fired from 
a gun that the defense later proved had nol 
even been sold by the date of the crime. 
It’s impossible to believe that this omission 
is accidental, for if there is one thing a reader 
cannot fairly accuse Montgomery of, it’s a lack 
of familiarity with the case. He has done his 
homework well. He knows the case in its mos! 
And forced to the in 
conclusion that whatever is left ou! 


minute detail. one is 
evitable 
(and there is a great deal) is omitted not by 
inadvertence, but by design. 

It’s difficult in the extreme to see how Rorty 
could have arrived at his conclusion that this 
is an “honest and able reappraisal” of the 


record. 
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Tue New LEApDER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. | 


Have one on us— 


Read two provocative state- 
ments on Jewish secularism in 
the 60th anniversary issue of 


Noah, all of whom seem distressed by my re- Frankfurter, has yet succeeded in writing the Workmen's Circle CALI. 


it's sole ee z formation on 
hat nt view of Robert Montgomery’s book about the calmly and judicially about the Sacco-Vanzetti Bagh seen Circle 
defense Sacco-Vanzetti case. case, and I doubt that anybody ever will. edition : 

efens§ > | (Arbeter Ring) 


Hence what we inherit from the Sacco-Van- 


omehoyf I concluded that Sacco and Vanzetti were : : 
zetti case is a legacy, not of myth but of doubt. 


inocencf probably guilty, not guilty beyond a reasonable 
e proof doubt. [ think that Governor Fuller and the 
ciple df Lowell Committee, as I observed in my review. 
irden df would have been well advised to commute their 


Renowned fraternal order of labor 


‘ ; ar ; ially-progressive spirit. 
As I wrote in my review, it is not a happy or | paling 8 gma P 


fruitful legacy. HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 
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y crimi® sentence to life imprisonment, during which 
nee, tht evidence of their innoncence might conceivably 
cusatiom have been revealed. (Significantly, no such evi- 
nvictiong dence has appeared to date.) In my review I 
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ous thai? reconciled the anparent contradiction between N.Y. 2 
; (NL, October 10): In 1929, the year Hook met —— gee c f the 60th 
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power and unconventionality of his productions. 
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ted in a by what Mr. Schlesinger refers to as my “long 


was announced that Brecht, fresh from the 
triumphs of The Threepenny Opera, would con- 
duct a playwriting workshop, a record crowd of 
students turned out. 
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yné Into} retreat from radicalism.” (Surely he should 
“hallis; rejoice in that political decline from grace 







ds wer since it has brought me to his own present posi- 
be posif tion in support of Kennedy for President.) As 
Mr. Schlesinger must know, others who were 
he wor convinced at the time of the trials that the 
ial) bY defendants were innocent came later to believe 
iad def that one or both were probably guilty. Among 





After keeping us waiting for almost half an 
hour, Brecht appeared, seated himself in front 
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of us and, without a word of greeting or 
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irritated accents of a Bavarian army sergeant 


addressing a bunch of rookies. A student, a |... born each year, 
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